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EDITOR’S NOTE 


After long and arduous labour in the domain of the 
Sabkhya Philosophy, my father, the late author, wrote the 
present treaties during the last years of his life. Though the 
main theme of the treatise is a determination of the Sailkhya 
conception of personality, the readers will find in it a consi¬ 
deration of almost all the main doctrines of the Satikhya 
system. The Safikhya has received an idealistic interpretation 
in the hands of the author. The SaAkhya idealism, according 
to the author, is essentially identical with the Hegelian one 
and also with the Vedantic one, especially as represented by 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka. Such an interpretation of the 
Sankhya is really fresh and bold, and an attempt on these 
lines has not been made before. By such an attempt the 
author succeeds in reconciling the age-long conflict of the 
Sankhya with the Vedanta, which arose especially as a result 
of the comments of the orthodox interpreters. The main 
endeavour of the author has been to show the untenability 
of the orthodox interpretations, which have so long been in 
vogue, by adducing a more consistent interpretation of the 
various Sankhya texts. His views are sought to be supported 
not only by the Sailkhya classics but also by authentic 
treatises like the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita, etc. It is 
now for the readers to judge how far the author has been 
successful in his bold venture. 

The treatise first appeared in the form of independent 
articles in the pages of various well-known journals, before it 
took its present form. The first and second chapters appeared 
in the Modern Review (Calcutta) under the caption “A 
Theistic Interpretation of the Sankhya Philosophy ; ” the 
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third chapter appeared in the Calcutta Review (Calcutta 
University) under the caption “The Conception of Divine 
Personality in the Sahkhya Philosophy ; ” the fourth chapter 
appeared in the Philosophical Review (America) under the 
two titles of “ The Doctrine of Evolution in the Sahkhya 
Philosophy ” and “ The Doctrine of Bondage and Release in 
the Sahkhya Philosophy and the fifth chapter also appeared 
in the same Review under the title of “ The Personalistic 
Conception of Nature as expounded in the Sahkhya Philo¬ 
sophy.” And I have to thank the editors of these journals for 
kindly giving me permission to reprint and incorporate them 
in the present volume. The articles have been reprinted with 
certain additions and alterations. 

In preparing this volume I have received help from 
various sources. I take this opportunity to tender my grateful 
thanks to Professor S. Radhakrishnan of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity for kindly writing the Foreword and also ungrudgingly 
helping me to have the treatise undertaken for publication 
by the Calcutta University. I desire also to tender my very 
best thanks to my friend Principal P. G. Bridge of the 
St. Paul’s C. M. S. College, Calcutta, for kindly reading 
through the manuscript, and to my maternal uncle Professor 
Deva Kumar Dutt of the Dacca Intermediate College, for 
kindly doing all the transliteration work, for going through 
the proofs and for many suggestions. I have also received 
some valued help from Pundit Suresh Chandra Sahkhya- 
Yedantatlrtha, for which he also deserves my best thanks. 
But for the help of the above gentlemen my task would not 
have been so easy. I am greatly indebted to the authorities 
of the Calcutta University for their kindness in undertaking 
the publication of the present volume, and for the care they 
have bestowed on the work during the course of its 
publication. 


Bar Library, 
Calcutta, September, 1929 



J. K. Majumdar. 



FOREWORD 

It is with great pleasure that I write this foreword to the 
late Professor Abhay Kumar Majumdar’s work on the 
Samkhya Philosophy. We are greatly indebted to his son Dr. 
J. K. Majumdar, himself a very competent student of Philo¬ 
sophy, for editing this work and making it accessible to the 
public. His act of filial piety has not only enriched Indian 
philosophical literature but has also shown that there are 
among us some who have the freedom of mind and boldness 
of thought to rethink ancient theories and develop them to 
new conclusions. 

The interest of this work is not so much historical as 
metaphysical. The author has a definite view of metaphysics 
and it is too much to hope that his convictions have not 
coloured his interpretation of the Samkhya system. As a 
matter of fact, the author develops by way of a critical re¬ 
statement of the Samkhya position his own metaphysical view 
that the world is a system of spirits, superpersonal, personal 
and subpersonal. Strange as such a view of the Samkhya 
may appear to those wedded to tradition, it is sustained by 
a wealth of historical learning and power of philosophical 
oritioism. 

In the first two chapters the author takes up the problem 
of the supreme reality and argues that the prevalent opinion 
about the nontheistic character of the system cannot be main- 

( « ) 
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tained. The views of the Mahabharata and the Hhagavadglta 
which regard purusa and prakrti as modes of the ultimate 
reality are pressed into service. The difficulty of the dualistic 
position which is unable to account for the harmony between 
the needs of purusa and the acts of prakrti is utilised to great 
advantage and the suggestions of theism scattered in the texts 
which are regarded as supporting atheism are worked out with 
great skill. It cannot be denied that there is a good deal of 
historical support for the theistic view of the Samkhya. Apart 
from the evidence of the Epic, we have also the later commen¬ 
tators Vacaspati, Vijnanabhiksu and Nagesa. Vacaspati 
assigns to God the mysterious function of guiding the develop¬ 
ment of prakrti by removing the obstacles to its manifestation 
(Isvarasyapi dharmadhisthanartham pratibandhapanaya eva 
vyapftrah). That the Vedanta Sutra regards the Samkhya 
as upholding a line of thought which is opposed to its own 
monistic idealism cannot however be ignored. It is in Yijna- 
nabhiksu that we find an open attempt to reconcile the 
Sainkhya dualism with the monism of the Vedanta. 

The author adopts the theistic interpretation of the 
Sainkhya and holds that it alone can free the Samkhya system 
from inconsistencies. We may illustrate his general method by 
a reference to the question of the plurality of selves. The self, 
(puru§a) is “ infinite, unchangeable, all-pervasive, eternal, 
rational, etc.” Each self has the same set of attributes and yet 
the Sainkhya admits the multiplicity of selves. The whole 
position becomes untenable if we do not assume the reality of 
one supreme self and the multiplicity of the many empirical 
selves which are only individualisations or differentiations of 
the one supreme self. The author’s view-point is not wrong. 
The Sainkhya establishes the multiplicity of the embodied 
souls which do'not rise or sink together. The transition from 
the plurality of empirical souls (jlva) to the plurality of eternal 
selves (purusa) is not a logical one. If the self (puruga) is 
without attributes and qualities, absolutely inactive and 
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impassive, unaffected by any emotion, pleasure or pain, then 
any definite characterisation of selves is the outcome of con¬ 
fusion of thought. There does not seem to be any non-empiri- 
cal basis for the attribution of distinctness to the selves. If 
each self has the same features of consciousness and all-per- 
vadingness, if there is not the slightest difference between one 
self and another, since they are all free from variety, what is 
there to distinguish one self from another ? Multiplicity 
without some kind of distinction is unthinkable. A plurality 
of all-pervading selves is an impossible conception . 1 While 
this criticism is a sound one, it is difficult to believe that the 
authors of the Samkhya were aware of it and so adopted the 
theory of a single supreme self to avoid the danger. 

The absolute self is viewed as a self-conscious Isvara who 
has as one of his constituent elements prakrti by means of 
which he manifests himself in the empirical world. As a self- 
conscious system and the source of all activity, the absolute is 
regarded as a person. Since the unity is of a perfect nature, 
he is regarded as superpersonal. The individual soul is a 
differentiation of the absolute who is present entire and un¬ 
divided in each jiva. 

The third chapter is devoted to a discussion of the pro¬ 
blem of human personality. The latter is not a mechanical 
juxtaposition of two independent entities, for such a view will 
involve a division of the consciousness of man from the other 
elements of his nature and thus make thought and life baffling 
mysteries. As the Saipkhya assumes the unity of human 
nature, puru§a and prakrti are organically related in the 
human self. Subject and object are aspects of a higher unity, 
distinctions within a whole. A pan-psychistic interpretation 
of prakrti is developed in Chapter V. 


1 Of, Sarpkara on Vedanta Sutra, II, 3-53, Sarvagatatvanapapattis ca bahfinam 
Stmanam dr§fcantSbhSvat. 
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The work gives us a fresh interpretation of the S&mkhya 
system. Whether or not we agree with the many textual 
interpretations of the writer, there is no doubt that the book 
offers us a deeper understanding of the problems which the 
Samkhya attempted to solve. 

S. Kadhakrishnan. 



INTRODUCTION 

The word ‘personality* has been used in different senses 
and different meanings have generally been assigned to it. 
But the truth seems to lie in this : The essential characteris¬ 
tic of a person is self-consciousness ; but self-consciousness is 
not a bare or undifferentiated unity of an essence or of a 
substance, but a complex or differentiated unity of a system 
or a world. Thus, a person is a self-conscious system or world 
of diversified elements. Again, this system or world is not 
stationary, but progressive, so that a better definition would be 
that a person is “ an active form of the whole ”—a unique 
living centre of activity on the part of the Absolute which 
strives to attain its absolute unity and completeness by ab¬ 
sorbing and assimilating, through an infinite process, the 
apparently foreign element of multiplicity. He is a free 
voluntary agent in so far only as his freedom and initiative is 
nothing but “ the inherent effort of mind, considered as a 
' world, ’ in the direction of unity and self-completeness, i.e., 
individuality.” 

Suoh is the meaning that we may assign to ‘ perso¬ 
nality.’ Our next problem is to determine the different 
forms that it admits of. And for that we have to determine, 
in the first place, whether and in what sense the Absolute 
may be called a person. "We may assert that the Absolute 
is a self-conscious, and not merely a feeling, Being. But 
the Absolute self-consciousness being immensely higher 

( *iii ) 
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and richer than the human self-consciousness, the Absolute 
Personality must be something different from the human 
personality, and for this reason the Absolute should better be 
called Super-personal. Coming then to the consideration of 
other forms of personality we may assert: Everything that is 
real and a real constituent of the world is a unique centre in 
and through which the Absolute Self-conscious Spirit realises 
itself in a unique manner and returns upon itself as a fully 
realised Being. In this sense everything partakes of the 
nature of the Absolute, and is, therefore, a perfect subject- 
object from its own point of view. But everything is not 
perfect from the beginning, it is actually imperfect, but 
potentially perfect, that is, capable of attaining perfection by 
gradual evolution. Consequently, everything, except the 
Absolute, is a subject-object possessing different degrees of 
the unity of self-consciousness. Thus we get three forms of 
personality : The Absolute is Super-person; the human 
beings are persons, and the other forms of being may be called, 
en bloc, sub-human persons, understanding by the last term 
persons who possess more imperfect form of self-conscious¬ 
ness. The doctrine of pan-psychism is, therefore, maintained, 
the world being a system of spirits. 1 

Now, the above conclusions have been brought to bear 
upon our discussions which form the subject-matter of the 
present treatise. What view does the Sankhya maintain with 
regard to the meaning and forms of personality ?—This forms 
the subject-matter of our present discussions. And at the 
outset of our venture it has been thought necessary to dispel 
a very widespread impression that the Sankhya teaches 
atheism, or at least, agnosticism, since the establishment of a 
theistic Sankhya is a necessary preliminary to proving that God 
is a person according to the same. It has been conclusively 
proved that the impression is entirely unfounded and based 

1 The above has been fully discussed by the author in his treatise : 11 The Meaning 
and Forms of Personality," to be published later. 
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upon the misinterpretation of some aphorisms of the S ahk hya- 
Pravachana-Sdtram. Numerous texts are cited from the 
Sahkhya-Pra v achana- S htram, the SaUkhya-Karika and the 
Yoga-S£ttram, to prove that the Sahkhya System is as theistic 
as the Vedanta. Next an attempt has been made to show that 
Is'vara (God), as understood by the Sankhya, is not a bare or 
undifferentiated unity of an essence or of a substance, but a 
complex or differentiated unity of a system or world. It has 
been shown beyond all doubt that Purusa and Prakrti are not 
two independent realities lying side by side, as the commen¬ 
tators suppose them to be, but that the latter is included in 
the contents of the former. This leads to the conclusion that 
Isvara is an all-pervading self-conscious system. It has also 
been shown from textual evidence that He is the ultimate 
Source of all activity or effort. Tlius, Isvara, as understood 
by the Sankhya, is a Person, or rather, a Super-person, for 
He is a perfect Self-conscious System. 

Coming next to the consideration of the human persona¬ 
lity it has been shown that man, as understood by the 
Sankhya, is also a self-conscious system or world ; for, he is 
nothing but a perfect differentiation or individualisation of the 
Absolute Purusa or Isvara. In this connexion the Sankhya 
doctrines of Evolution, Non-discriminative knowledge, 
Bondage and Release, have been discussed at considerable 
length to show that Purusa in man, or the individualised 
Purusa, is none but the Absolute Purusa or Isvara working 
and realising Himself under limitations imposed by the physi¬ 
cal organism and its adjuncts, and striving to return upon 
Himself as a perfectly liberated Being. So long as He works 
under those self-imposed limitations He is in the state of 
bondage, and when by overcoming those limitations He re¬ 
turns upon Himself, He is said to be released. Thus, man 
being an individualised Purusa, is a person himself. 

Next, the Sankhya view with regard to the other forms 
of personality has been considered. It has been satisfactorily 
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proved that the Sankhya view with regard to the personality 
of Isvara and the evolution of the world inevitably leads one 
to the conclusion that all things in the manifested world are 
spirits possessing self-consciousness in different degrees and 
revealing it in widely diverse ways. They, therefore, may 
also be called ‘ persons,’ but they are more imperfect forms 
of person than human beings. 

Thus, the Sankhya System speaks of three forms of per¬ 
sonality : The Super-human Personality, which is possessed 
by God or Isvara ; the human personality, which is possessed 
by jivas called men ; and the sub-human personality, which 
belongs to all other beings and things. Therefore, according 
to the Sankhya, the universe is a system of different grades of 
persons, in which Isvara or God is the Super-person or the 
Person of persons, and all other persons—men and other 
beings and things—are His individualisations, modes or 
moments. 



THE 

SANKHYA CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 

CHAPTER I. 

The Existence of God. 

Does the Saftkhya System admit the existence of God ? 
This is the most important question which we have to deter¬ 
mine at the outset, seeing that there is a widespread impres¬ 
sion that the Saftkhya teaches atheism ; that it does not not 
only offer any positive proof of, but positively denies, the 
existence of God. This impression is directly based upon 
some aphorisms which appear, on a superficial view, positively 
to declare the non-existence of God; and this impression 
becomes confirmed when it is found that no attempt has been 
made in the whole system to explain and prove any of its 
themes by reference to the Godhead. But such an impression 
seems to me to be entirely false and based upon the mis-inter- 
pretation of those aphorisms; and on a right interpretation the 
system would appear to be as theistic as the Vedanta. 

The ncn-theistic character of the Saftkhya is made to 
rest on two series of aphorisms—the first series consisting of 
the aphs. 92-99 in Chap. I of the Sahkhya Pravacana -SU- 
tram, and the second series, aphs. 2-12 in Chap. V, ibid. We 
propose to examine, in what follows, these aphorisms one by 
one in order to see whether they, or at least some of them, 
support the impression that the Saftkhya denies existence to 
God, or confirm the opposite view. 
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A. (1) “ On account of the non-proof of Isvara or Lord,” 1 
or, more fully, “ (it is no fault in the definition of perception 
that it does not extend to the perception of Isvara), because 
Isvara in not a subject of proof.” This is perhaps the most 
important of all the aphorisms referred to above on which 
much stress has been laid by the upholders of the theory that 
the Sankhya teaches the non-existence of Isvara or God, or 
that, at least, there is no proof of the existence of Isvara or 
God. For instance, Vijiiana Bhik?u interprets it in this 
way : “ On account of the absence of proof in regard to 
Isvara, it is no fault, the last four words following from the 
90th aphorism (as the complement of the present one).” 2 
And he adds: “This negation of Isvara is, as has been already 
established, only in accordance with the bold assertion made 
by certain partisans in order to shut up the mouth of the 
opponents. For, if it were not so, the aphorism would have 
been worded thus: on account of the non-cxistence (and not, 
on account of the non-existence of proof of Isvara, as we 
have it).” 3 Aniruddha Bhatta gives a similar interpretation. 
He holds: “ If there were evidence or proof to establish (the 
existence of) Isvara, then the consideration of the perception 
of Him would properly arise. But no such proof exists.” 4 
Both of these commentators, therefore, maintain that there is 
no proof of the existence of Isvara, though they do not deny 
positively His existence. So that, according to them, though 
the aphorism does not positively affirm atheism, it, at least, 
affirms agnosticism. But it is curious that they do not ex¬ 
pressly say what sort of proof of the existence of God the 
aphorism denies. The Sahkhya admits three kinds of proof, of 
which Testimony or Authoritative Statement (Aptavacanam) 

1 i ” *t- v. 1 v. « 
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is one; and it asserts that whatever cannot be proved 
by perception and inference may be proved by Testimony. 
(Vide, Sahkhya Karikci, ver. 6.) It is well known that 
the testimony of the fJruti proves the existence of Isvara; 
so that when the Sahkhya says that there is no proof of His 
existence, it must mean some other proof. What is, then, 
that proof ? If we carefully examine the context of the 
aphorism we find that it has been introduced only to show 
that by sense-perception (pratyaksa) God’s existence cannot 
be proved. Vijnana Bhiksu himself says that this aphorism 
is introduced as a reply to the contention : “ But, still, (an 
opponent may say) the definition does not extend to the percep¬ 
tion of Isvara by yogins, devotees, etc., because, being eternal, 
the perception of Him is not produced through contact.” 1 From 
this it is evident that, it is not proof in general, but proof by 
sense-perception only, that is said to be impossible. And it is 
undoubtedly true that Isvara or God, who is eternal and 
infinite, cannot be perceived by the organs of senses. Thus, 
the true interpretation of the aphorism is, “ there being no 
proof by sense-perception of the existence of Isvara.” 2 
Although Vijnana Bhiksu has tried to obviate the inconse¬ 
quence of his erroneous interpretation by adding that the 
aphorism affirms, not the non-existcnce of God, but the non¬ 
existence of the proof of the existence of God, these two inter¬ 
pretations come practically to the same thing, or at best, as 
I have said, lead to agnosticism, though not to positive 
atheism. 

That Vijnana Bhik$u’s interpretation is mistaken may be 
shown more clearly, if we compare it with two other aphori¬ 
sms, viz., (a) “ the purposive creativeness of Praki-ti is 
through proximity to Isvara, as is the case of a loadstone 3 

1 “*3 t ranfl'irowS i W i fii : jus i” 
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and (6) “ (actual) creativeness is of the Antahkara^a, because 
it is lighted up by iSvara, as is the case with the iron.” 1 In 
both of these aphorisms we meet with the word ‘tat’; what 
does it really imply ? Both Aniruddha and Vijnana maintain 
that it refers to purusa or the finite soul. But if we examine 
it more closely we find that it really refers to Isvara, not to 
the purusa at all. The aphorist first speaks of Isvara in 
aphorism 93, and all the subsequent aphorisms seem to have 
evident bearing on the same theme, having regard to the fact 
that in no one of them he speaks of purusa, i.e,, the finite self. 
So that, if we read each of them with the rest, it evidently 
follows that the word ‘ tat * in aphs. 96 and 99, like the word 
‘ tat * occurring in aph. 93, must indicate Isvara occurring in 
aph. 92. Moreover, this interpretation is further strengthen¬ 
ed when it is compared with the interpretation of the Sankhya 
Philosophy as given in the Santiparva of the Mahabharata in 
connection with the conversation between Vasistha and 
Janaka, and between Yajiiavalkya and Janaka. 

(2) “As we do not know any other Purusa by sense-per¬ 
ception except the released and the confined, the existence of 
Isvara, who is above sense-perception, is not proven.” 2 Vijfia- 
na has explained it differently; he maintains that as Isvara 
can be neither released from afflictions nor bound by them, 
nor be anything of a different character, there is no proof of His 
existence. Aniruddha also offers a similar explanation. But 
what do they mean by the expression, ‘ Isvara cannot be 
anything of a different character ’ ? Is He not eternally 
free (nityamukta), and therefore something of a different 
character ? The real meaning is, that there is no something 
of a different character which can be known by sense-percep¬ 
tion, because every perceivable purusa is either released or 
oonfined. Hence what the aphorism really means to prove 
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is that the existence of Isvara cannot be proved by sense- 
perception. And this explanation only is consistent with that 
given to the preceding aphorism. This aphorism, therefore, 
confirms our previous conclusion. 

(3) “ As every perceptible embodied purusa is either 
released or confined, Isvara is above the proof of sense-percep¬ 
tion.” 1 This aphorism evidently bears the same meaning as 
the preceding one. According to Vijnana the word ‘ asatka- 
ratvam,’ occurring in this aphorism, means * aksamatvam,’ 
i.e„ incapacity to effect anything. But it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how this meaning arises. It should mean ‘asiddhatvam,’ 
i.e., absence of proof, and this meaning only is consistent with 
that of the preceding aphorism. Here no query arises with 
regard to creation (*r»n), because that will make it quite un¬ 
connected with the preceding one, and will raise a new 
problem all on a sudden. Aniruddha also says that this apho¬ 
rism explains the very same position as the preceding one. 

(4) “ (The sacred texts, which speak of Isvara, are) either 
glorifications of the free Self, or homages paid to the perfect 
Ones (Vijnana ); or glorifications either of the free-like Self, 
or of one made perfect by yoga.” 2 This aphorism is intro¬ 
duced as a reply to such queries as these : In numerous texts 
in the Sruti, the Smrti and the Puranas there are stories to 
the effect that the devotees and yogins saw Isvara, uttered 
words in His praise and adored Him; and also of the worship 
of Brahms, Visnu, Mahesvara and all the incarnations re¬ 
garded as Isvara: if Ho is really imperceptible, how were 
these possible ? The reply does not mean to say that there is 
no Isvara, but simply that ‘ Isvara ’ there means the liberated 
souls or the souls made perfect by yoga, because they, having 
attained exaltation and perfection, may be regarded as iSvara. 
Therefore, the aphorism clearly implies that those facts do 

1 t” «• q, { % <u 
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not stand in the way of the theory that the existence of 
Isvara cannot be proved by sense-perception. But it should 
be very carefully remembered here that this aphorism does 
not deny the truth of those texts of the Sruti, etc., where 
the real Isvara is mentioned. 

(5) “ The purposive creativeness of Prakrti is due to her 
proximity to Isvara, as is the case of a gem or loadstone.” 1 
This aphorism is an answer to the question: How is Isvara 
imperceptible, if He is always present in Prakrti and guides 
her in her evolution ? And it means to say that as a piece of 
iron acquires the power of attracting another piece of iron by 
virtue of its proximity to a loadstone, which itself remains 
inactive, so Prakrti acquires the power of evolution by virtue 
of her proximity to Isvara, who Himself remains inactive. 
Here we should carefully remember the real meaning of the 
word * tat. ’ I need not repeat what I have said before in 
this connection. [See above (1).] 

(6) “ In the case of all particular effects the creativeness 
is of the Jivas.” 2 This aphorism clears up the meaning of 
the preceding one; it means to say that the Jivas, i.e., the 
finite purusas, are the direct creators of all particular effects 
Isvara having nothing to do with them, at least directly. 
But it may be objected that if that is so, why has the Sruti 
made such false declaration that Isvara has voluntarily created 
the world ? The answer is given below. 

(7) “ Those teachings of the Vedas were meant for those 
who were perfect and of exceptional intellectual power, and 
who were, therefore, perfectly competent to understand their 
true meaning; and those teachings conveyed to them exactly 
what they meant.” 8 

Now, another objection may be raised : If Isvara be 
entirely unqualified and above all attachment to Prakrti, 
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how can Prakrti acquire the power of creation by coming 
into contact with Him ? The answer is given below. 

(8) “ (Actual) creativeness is of the Antahkaraija, 
because it is lighted up by Isvara, as is the case with iron.” 1 
Or, more fully, as iron acquires the power of heating and 
burning other things by virtue of its proximity to fire, so 
Antahkaraqa acquires the power of creation by virtue of its 
proximity to Isvara. Here, too, the real meaning of the word 
‘ tat ’ should be carefully ascertained. Aniruddha and Vij- 
nana both understand by it purusa or the finite self. But it 
appears, after careful examination, to mean Isvara. The 
reasons are these: the argument begins with the aph. 92, 
which denies the proof of the existence of Isvara by sense- 
perception, and all the succeeding aphorisms are introduced 
to confirm the conclusion by the refutation of all possible 
objections. Therefore, the whole argument, of which all the 
aphorisms hitherto considered are mere parts, is directly 
concerned with Isvara, not at all with the finite purusa: that 
is to say, Isvara, not the finite purusa, is the direct and main 
subject of the whole argument. Of course, in aph. 97 it 
speaks of Jivas, but of that incidentally only. So that, it is 
more reasonable to understand by * tat,’ Isvara, and not the 
finite purusa, inasmuch as only that will keep the continuity 
of the whole argument in tact. 

B. Let us now come to the consideration of the second 
series of aphorisms on which the non-theistic character of the 
Ssftkhya is based. Of these aphorisms at least two, to wit, 
the 16th and the 17th, are usually quoted in support of the 
contention. We should, therefore, examine them carefully. 
YijfiSna Bhik§u supposes that these aphorisms are meant to 
refute the contention of the opponents that there are other 
proofs of the existence of Isvara. He observes: “There are 
purvapaksim or opponents who maintain that what has been 
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declared before, to wit, that there is no'proof of the existence 
of Isvara (Lord)—is not justified, because there is proof 
of His existence by means of His being the giver of the 
fruits of acts.” 1 Aniruddha Bhatta remarks: “The non¬ 
existence of Isvara has been established before. The author 
now states the argument (nyaya).” 2 VedSntin Mahadeva 
makes a similar supposition. But it is very difficult to under¬ 
stand how such a supposition arises at all. A closer examina¬ 
tion of the aphorisms conclusively shows that their purpose 
is quite different. In this instance the whole argument is 
intended to establish not that Is>ara does not exist, but that 
He does not exist as the designer, creator and governor of 
the world, at least directly, as some people say ; and begins 
with the aphorism— 

(9) “ Not because (the cause is) directed by Isvara (that 

there is) the resulting of fruits, (but) because the production 
thereof (takes place) by means of karma.” * Vijnana com¬ 
ments : “ When the cause is superintended by Isvara, there 
is the resulting of the transformation in the shape of the 
fruit of acts,—this is not proper, because of the possibility of 
the resulting of fruits by means alone of the necessary karma. 
Such is the meaning.” 1 Aniruddha maintains : “ Were Isvara 
an independent creator, He could create without (the aid of) 
karma (but that is not so). If you say that He creates, 
having karma as an auxiliary, then let karma itself be (the 
cause), what need of Isvara ? Nor can an auxiliary obstruct 
the power of the principal agent, since, in that case, there 
would be a contradiction of its independence. Moreover, 
activity is seen to proceed from egoistic and altruistic motives. 
Neither can any egoistic motive belong to Isvara. And were 
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His motives altruistic, then, He being compassionate, there 
would be no justification for a creation which is full of. pain. 
Nor is there any activity which is purely altruistic, because, 
such activity proceeds from a desire for selfish gain, even by 
means of doing good to others, etc. Therefore, let karma alone 
be the cause of the world.” 1 Vedantin Mahadeva also com¬ 
ments in a similar strain. He observes : “ Does Isvara create 
by depending upon karma, or does He create by not depen* 
ding upon it ? In the former case let karma alone be the 
cause, and not Isvara. In the latter case, there will be 
contradiction to His independence. Further, is the aotivity 
of Isvara egoistic, or is it altruistic ? It is not the former, 
because it is postulated (in the very conception of Isvara) 
that all His desires have been fulfilled. It is not the latter, 
since there is no reason for His activity in a painful creation, 
when He is compassionate.” 

The above comments, it is evident, only show that what 
is denied is not the existence of Isvara, but His causality as 
the giver of the fruits of actions. That the actions produce 
their own consequences naturally ; that, therefore, there is no 
need of Isvara for that purpose ; and that the activities on 
the part of Isvara involve contradiction ;—these are what the 
aphorism purports to assert. 

(10) “ Decause of his own benefit, (Isvara’s) causality (will 
be) like that of man.” 2 A.s every man does an act for the 
sake of his own benefit, so Isvara’s act of creation will be for 
His own benefit, which is absurd, because, being perfect. 
He cannot want any benefit for Himself. Therefore, He is 
not the real giver of the fruits of actions. Demember that 
this aphorism does not mean to say that Isvara is non-existent. 
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(11) “ Otherwise (Isvara will be) like the human lord.” 1 
If Is'vara is supposed to do acts for His own benefit. He would 
be no better than a human lord. Therefore, also, He cannot 
be regarded as the giver of the fruits of actions. This apho¬ 
rism, too, does not mean to assert that He is non-existent. 

(12) “ If, still, such a human lord be regarded as Isvara, 
He is so in name only, i. e., there is no difference between 
Him and man.” 2 This aphorism, too, says nothing against 
the existence of God. 

(13) “Without Raga or passion, causality is not establish¬ 
ed, because Raga is the invariable and unconditional cause 
in all activity.” 3 This aphorism means to assert that if 
Is'vara be regarded as an agent, passion must exist in Him. 
But— 

(14) “ On (the admission), again, (of) connection with 
Raga (He will) not (be) eternally free.” 4 This aphorism 
together with the preceding proves that Isvara cannot be the 
creator ; because, if He be so, Ho will possess passion, which 
will be inconsistent with His eternally free nature. These 
two aphorisms, therefore, simply deny His creativeness or 
agency, not His existence. 

(16) “ If you say that His passion arises out of His 

connection with the powers of Prakrti, then there will be the 
implication of His attachment.” 5 This aphorism purports to 
assert that Isvara is unattached , as He is said to be in the 
Sruti. He, therefore, cannot have passion arising out of His 
connection with Prakrti. 

(16) “ If it be said that Is'vara may be regarded as the 

governor or creator of the world, simply by reason of His 
mere existence, although He does not actually do anything, 
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then everything may be called Is'vara, because the term 
'Isvara’ will then have no meaning.” 1 Aniruddha and 
Yijnana understand by satta, the existence of Prakrti, and, 
consequently, interpret the aphorism in different ways. But 
the result is the same, namely, that the causality of Isvara 
is not proven. It should be noticed here that if their 
interpretation were true, the proper wording would have been, 
—* if, by reason of the existence of Pradhana or Prakrti.’ 2 
The word * satta ’ should, therefore, mean the existence of 
Isvara, not of Prakrti. 

The three following aphorisms (17-19) are introduced to 
show that by neither of the three kinds of proof, as recognised 
by the Sankhya system, at least the direct causality of an 
eternal Isvara can be proved. But they are usually quoted 
as the evidence against His existence. So they should be very 
carefully examined. 

(17) “ On account of the absence of proof there is no 

evidence of the causality of an eternal Isvara.” 8 But 
Aniruddha, Mahadeva and Yijnana all explain this aphorism 
as meaning that there is no perceptual evidence for the 
existence of an eternal Isvara. Aniruddha explains the 
aphorism thus : “On account of the non-existence of percep¬ 
tual proof, or of the evidence by Sense-perception, the existence 
of an eternal Isvara is not proven.” 4 Mahadeva comments 
thus: “ ‘ qqfirfv:,’ i■ c., the proof of the existence of 

Isvara. Because the non-existence of the evidence by Sense- 
perception is well-known.” Vijnana annotates thus: 
“ * q qfofa :/ i- e., the establishment of an eternal Isvara. In 
respect of Isvara, to be sure, there is no evidence of Sense- 
perception. Hence, Inference and Testimony must be 
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intended to be the proofs supposed here, and they are not 
possible. Such is the meaning. The last part of the 

above annotation is explicitly stated in the 18th and 19th 
aphorisms. It should be noted here that the word ‘ tat ’ 
is understood by them to mean the existence of an eternal 
Iivara, But this certainly is not its real meaning. All the 
preceding aphorisms have been so long concerned with 
refuting the arguments offered for proving the causality of 
Is'vara : nowhere, as we have already shown, has there been 
any attempt to disprove His existence. Then, there is no 
reason why the aphorist suddenly introduces such an aphorism 
as this in order to disprove that. This not only breaks the 
continuity of the whole argument, which begins with aphorism 
9 and ends with aphorism 19, suddenly at the middle, but is 
positively inconsistent with the last aphorism (i.e., the 19th) 
which, as we shall show, explicitly states that according to the 
druti, Prakrti is the cause of the world, not the eternal tsvara; 
that is to say, what the Sruti denies is the causality of tsvara, 
not His existence. But, in fact, neither the existence, nor the 
causality, of tsvara can be proved or disproved by sense-per¬ 
ception, for, tsvara, who is infinite and eternal, cannot be 
perceived by the sense-organs, so that the evidence of sense- 
peroeption is, by itself, incompetent to prove or disprove the 
existence of such an tsvara. But it may still be contended 
that, like the existence of tsvara, His causality also cannot be 
proved or disproved by sense-perception ; for, how can we 
know by our sense-organs, that tsvara is or is not the cause of 
the world ? If He is eternal and infinite, and thus beyond 
the reaoh of our sense-organs, how oan anything positive or 
negative be asserted with regard to even His causality ? Thus, 
the aphorism itself is meaningless, and therefore out of place 
or inappropriate. In short, it has no bearing on the argument 
introduced by the aphorist for disproving the causality or the 
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agency of Is vara as the giver of the fruits of actions, etc. For 
this reason, I think, its true meaning is that in it the aphorist 
states in a general way that there is no proof whatever of the 
causality or agency of Is'vara, and then proceeds to state, 
more explicitly, in the following aphorisms the absence of the 
only two other proofs, viz.. Inference and Testimony, that are 
properly applicable in this instance. The next two aphorisms 
have real bearing upon the argument. The aphorist then 
proceeds to state them. 

(18) “ On account of the non-existence of any connection 
or relation (of Isvara with Prakrti), there is no inference, too, 
(about His causality or agency).” 1 By the term ‘sambandha* 
all the three commentators, namely, Aniruddha, Mahadeva 
and Vijnana, understand ‘ vyapti,’ ie., pervasion, which means 
universal connection or going together of two things, and is the 
essential condition of an inference. Aniruddha comments 
thus : “ Since the pervasion or the universal going together 
(of two things) must be based upon previous perception, in 
the absence thereof, how can there be the apprehension of 
such universal relation ? Nor can there be the apprehension 
of such universal relation in the case of one which is wholly 
unconnected or above all relation. ” 2 Mahadeva annotates 
thus: “ On account of the absence of vyapti, i.e., pervasion, 
(there is no inference also of Isvara).” Yijnana explains 
thus: “Sambandha**vyapti— pervasion or universal connection; 
abhdva = absence. Thus, in the syllogism— 

1. Whatever is an effect, has Isvara as its cause, 

2. Consciousness and the rest are effects (which are 

pervaded by a cause), 

3. Therefore, they must have Isvara as their cause : 
there can be no such inference in respect of Isvara, since 
there is no observed pervasion or universal connection between, 
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Him and any effect (such as Consciousness, etc., for instance). 
Such is the meaning. 

Thus, the gist of ail the above commentaries is that 
there being no pervasion or universal connection between 
Isvara and any of the effects in the world, that can be proved 
by sense-perception, which ultimately supplies all the premi¬ 
ses of an inference, no inference can be drawn in respect of 
Him, inasmuch as one thing can be inferred from another 
only when they are universally and inseparably connected 
with each other, but if no such connection can be proved to 
exist, no inference can be drawn from one about the other. 
The case is exactly the same with Tsvara and any of the 
effects, e.g., Consciousness, etc., found in the world; for, He is 
asanga or unattached or unconnected with anything of the 
world. Admitting that Tsvara has no attachment with the 
world (but really, as we shall prove, He has at least an indirect 
connection with it), what we can at most prove is the non¬ 
existence of His causality , not of Himself. The gist of the 
inference clearly and unquestionably shows that the causality 
of Is'vara cannot be proved from the premises supplied by 
sense-perception, which is, according to the Sahkhya. the 
ultimate source of all premises from which an inference can be 
drawn. But it does not and cannot purport to indicate any¬ 
thing concerning the existence of Isvara, for the simple reason 
that tbe disproof of His causality does not imply in any way 
the disproof of His existence : He may not be a cause, but 
that does not necessarily imply that He does not exist also : 
He may exist, though He may not be a cause ; that is, He may 
exist in another form, for instance, as an indifferent spectator 
It we deny or disprove that A is the cause of B, we do 
not, of course, deny or disprove the existence of A, unless A’s 
causality and existence are identical, which certainly is not 
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true. Therefore, the interpretation of this aphorism offered 
by the above commentators as purporting to disprove the 
existence of Isvara, is not only erroneous, but perverted. The 
aphorist is emphatic on this point in the next aphorism, 
which is— 

(19) “ The Sruti also speaks of the world as the product 

of Pradhana or Prakrti.” 1 All the commentators interpret this 
aphorism in their own peculiar ways. Aniruddha comments 
thus : “ There is the Sruti : * from Pradhana or Prakrti is the 
world produced.’ Therefore, the proofs demonstrative of the 
existence of Isvara are apparent, and not real.” 2 Tt is very 
difficult to understand how the inference of the non-existence 
of Isvara follows from the fact of the world’s being the 
product of Prakrti. The fact that the real cause of the world 
is Prakrti only proves, if it proves anything, that its real 
cause is not Is'vara ; but it does, by no means, prove that 
Isvara is non-existent ; nor does it indicate or suggest any 
such conclusion. Whence does then Aniruddha draw such 
an absurd and preposterous inference ? He has certainly 
misunderstood the essential gist of the argument as a whole. 
It is certainly strange. Yijnana interprets it in this way : 
“In respect of the web of creation, there exists the Sruti or 
Vedic declaration of its being the product of Prakrti, but 
not of its having an intelligent being as its cause; for 
example, One unborn (Prakrti) having the colour of red, 
white and black, the procreatrix of manifold progeny like 
unto herself.” 3 Here he plainly tells us that the Sruti 
denies only the causality of Isvara, and not His existence. 
And this is confirmed by his quoting another text from the 
Sruti, to wit, ‘ Isvara is the witness, intelligent, alone, and 
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devoid of the gunas ,’ 1 which implies that Isvara exists and 
possesses those attributes only, and not any such attri¬ 
bute as that of causality, as some say. He makes another 
curious admission, namely : ** This denial of Isvara is a 

mere praucjhi-vada or bold assertion made with the object of 
evoking dispassion in respect of the condition of being 
Isvara, and also with the object of demonstrating that there 
can be Release even without the knowledge of Isvara.” 2 
This admission evidently shows that, according to him, the 
aphorism does not really mean to deny the existence of 
Isvara, hut, yet, seems to deny it from some ulterior motives 
as stated above. This is, no doubt, a very curious and ugly 
way of avoiding some inconsequences which will follow from 
such denial, because it is palpably inconsistent with the 
numerous declarations, to the contrary, of the Sruti. So that, 
it is impossible to deny the existence of Isvara, inasmuch 
as it is proved by the third kind of proof, to wit, the Testi¬ 
mony which is admittedly the testimony of the 

Sruti. We are, therefore, bound to reject the interpretations 
offered by Aniruddha and Vijnana. 

From this somewhat long discussion we are now in a 
position to gather the results we have arrived at. It is now 
evident that the main object of the discussions as set forth 
in both the series of the aphorisms is, by no means, to dis¬ 
prove the existence of Isvara, nor even that there is no 
proof of the existence of Him. The object of the discussions 
as set forth in the first series aims simply at showing that 
sense-peroeption is not competent to reveal the existence of 
Isvara, that we cannot know Him by means of the organs of 
sense ; and there are two significant aphorisms, to wit, the 
5th and the 8th, which, as we have conclusively shown, 
positively assert the existence of Isvara. Whereas, the object 
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of the discussions set forth in the second series, is of a quite 
different nature. It aims simply at showing that the direct 
cause of the world is really Prakrti, and not Isvara, who is 
only indirectly associated with her, and that, as even the 
Sruti says that the direct cause of the world is Prakrti, there 
is neither scriptural nor any other authoritative evidence 
to prove that Isvara is the direct cause of the world. Of 
course, Isvara may be called the indirect (iffar:) cause, for 
Prakrti has acquired the power of causality by virtue of her 
proximity to Him, but in Himself Isvara is beyond all 
attachment and eternally free. This is, in fact, all that the 
^ankhya has to teach in those aphorisms. It is, therefore, 
most strange and inexplicable that such able commentators 
as Aniruddha, Mahadeva and Vijnana have been so misled 
as to extract from them a theory which is absolutely incon¬ 
sistent with the teachings of the Sankhya Philosophy as 
expounded by other and far more authentic treatises ; and 
what is more, even with Vijnana’s own assertion, that “ the 
Lord, in the person of Kapila, taught, by this Viveka-Sastra, 
Lessons on Discrimination between the Self and' the Not- 
Self, consisting of Six Books, valid arguments, not conflicting 
with the Veda.” 1 —(Preface to the Commentary by Vijnana 
Bhiksu on the Sankhya Philosophy.) Again, “ Now, in order 
to teach a complete system of valid arguments for the purpose 
of Manana, intellection, that is, assimilation, differentiation 
and elaboration, in thought, of the truth, thus heard, i.e., learnt, 
from the Veda, there appeared on earth Narayaga, in the 
person of Kapila, as the author of the Sahkhya System of 
Thought, for the purpose of annihilation of the infinite 
sufferings of all jivas or embodied selves : I bow down to 
Him .’”—(Vide the Preface.) Many other similar texts may 
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be quoted from the preface, but these are sufficient for our 
present purpose. We should notice two things in the above 
quotations : First, if the Lord, in the person of Eapila, taught 
the Ssnkhya Philosophy, how could He teach a doctrine pal¬ 
pably inconsistent with the Veda, which undoubtedly declares 
the existence of Is vara in numerous texts ? It should be 
remembered also that in the Tattwa-Samfisa, Panchasikha- 
Sdtram and SaUkhya-Karika, there is absolutely nothing 
which purports to say that ISvara does not exist, or that there 
is no evidence of His existence ; but rather as we shall 
presently see, there are positive evidences of the exis¬ 
tence of Isvara, not only in them, but also in the Sankhya- 
Pravachana-Sdtram itself. 



CHAPTER It. 

The Existence op God. ( Continued .) 

We have examined and discussed so far only those 
aphorisms of the Sankhya-Pravachana-Sfttram which appear 
to deny the existence of God or Isvara. But there are other 
aphorisms which seem to affirm the existence of God, and 
thus supply positive evidence for such existence. We now 
propose to examine and discuss them. We have shown 
before that in the aphorisms 96 and 99 of the Sahkhya- 
Pravachana-SAtram the existence of Isvara has been admitted. 
But there are other aphorisms also which are more clear and 
emphatic. Consider the aphorisms 56 and 67 in Chapter III, 
ibid- 1 The former should be read with two preceding 
aphorisms in order that its true meaning may be clearly 
understood. They are : “ It is not through the absorption 

into the cause that the end is accomplished, because, just 
as in the case of one who has dived, there is a rising again 2 
and “Though Prakrti is not an effect, or not directed 
by another to act, yet, the rising again takes place through 
her being subordinate .” 8 Now a question arises : To what 
is Prakrti subordinate ? Vijnana explains it thus : “ Through 
her being under the rule of the object of Puru$a. Under 
the influence of the object of Purusa in the form of the 
manifestation of the discrimination (between Prakrti and 
Purufa), one absorbed into Prakrti is raised up again by her. 
Such is the meaning.” 4 ‘ Paravasyat ’ has been explained as 
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‘ purusarthatantratvat,’ i.e., through her being under the rule 
of the object of Purusa : this is quite an unnatural meaning. 
The word ‘ paravasya * is derived from the word 4 paravasa ’ 
which means 4 under the influence of another ’; so that, 4 para¬ 
vasya ’ should mean subjection to another. Aniruddha gives 
exactly this meaning, for he means by 4 paravasyat ’ 4 paratan- 
tratvst/ i.e., on accountof subjection to another; and by ‘parafc ’ 
he means 4 atmft,’ i.e , the Self or Soul. Now, the question 
is, who is that Self? The answer is given in the next 
aphorism : 44 He is the all-knower and all-doer.” 1 The word 
‘ sa/ i.e., 4 he ’, evidently implies Isvara, for He only can be 
all-knower and all-doer. But Vijnana gives a different 
interpretation. He observes: 44 For, he who was, in a 

previous creation, absorbed into the Cause (i. e., Prakrti), 
becomes, in another creation, the Adi or Original Purusa, 
(bearing the character of) Isvara or the Lord, all-knowing 
and all-doing; because, by reason of his absorption into 
Prakrti, it is but fitting that he alone should reach the 
status of Prakrti.” 2 Thus, according to Vijnana, 4 sa,’ i.e., 
4 be,’ refers to Purusa, and not to Isvara at all. But by this 
interpretation he has committed some serious mistakes. The 
Purusas, who are absorbed into Prakrti during the pralaya, 
are those who have not as yet been released, not those who 
have been already released ; and only the unreleased Purusas 
rise in the following creation and act according to their 
previous instincts. Now, the question is, how can those 
unreleased Purusas, those who are still under the bondage 
and have not as yet attained self-knowledge, can become 
the all-knowing and all-doing Isvara ? Moreover, it should 
be noted that 4 sa * has a singular number, and therefore 
indicates o single Purusa. Now, the question is, which one 
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of those numerous Purusas becomes all-knowing and all-doing 
Isvara? Either all of them, or none must be so. Again, 
Vijnana himself admits, in his explanation of the next 
aphorism, that it is universally admitted in the Sruti and the 
Smrti that there is proof of an eternal Isvara by means of 
proximity. 1 The aphorism runs thus : “ The existence of such 
an Isvara is proved or admitted.’’ 2 The word ‘Idrsa* here 
connects it with the preceding aphorism, and means‘such’ 
i.e., all-knowing and all-doing. But Vijnana’s interpretation 
of * sa * makes these two aphorisms quite unconnected with 
each other; because, if ‘sa ’ refers to purusa, ‘ sarvavit,’ i. e., 
all-knowing, and ‘ sarvakarta,’ i.e., all-doing, should qualify 
him, and cannot qualify Isvara, i.e., Lord, in the second 
aphorism. In that case the word * Idrsa ’ will have no 
meaning, or will have quite an unnatural meaning. These 
considerations lead us to the conclusion that the word ' sa ’ 
refers to Isvara. 

Aniruddha also offers exactly the same interpretation of 
the aphorism 56. He observes : “ Of what form, one may 

ask, is the Supreme Self ? To this the author replies : He 
is all-knower and all-doer;—such ‘ abhimana,’ i.e., self- 
consciousness, arises through its being reflected in Prakrti.” 3 
He offers the following interpretation to the aphorism 57 : 4 
“ Let the agency (of the Supreme Self) be just real 
(instead of being reflectional): what need, one may ask, of 
the supposition of (its being a) reflection ? It follows, 
therefore, that the very Isvara that is conceived in the Nyaya 
Darsana exists. In regard to this, the author says : If (you 
mean to say that) the Self, as conceived by us, is the Isvara, 
let it be so. But there is no evidence in favour of (the 
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existence of an Tsvara as) conceived in the Nyaya Darsana. 
And this has been declared in the aphorism (Book I, 92) : 
‘ Because Tsvara is not a subject of proof,’ and 
also in the aphorism (Book II, 1): ‘ (Of) Prakrti 

(the agency, or the becoming the procreatrix is either) 
for the release of the released (or for her own sake).’” 1 
Here Aniruddha cloarly admits that the Self spoken of in 
the preceding aphorism (i.e., aph. 56), and as conceived 
by him, i.e., conceived as becoming all-knowing and all-doing 
through its being reflected in Prakrti, is the Tsvara, and what 
he denies is the existence of that Tsvara as conceived by the 
Nyava Darsana, i.e., as conceived to be really, not reflectionally, 
all-knowing and all-doing. Also consider herewith the 

aphorism 116, Chapter V, to wit: “ During trance (or 

absolute absorption), profound sleep, and release (Purusa rests 
in) the condition of being of the form of Brahman (Tsvara).” 2 
Here especially mark the word ‘ Brahraarftpata.’ What does 
it really mean ? Aniruddha comments on it thus : “ The 

condition of having a similar form with Brahman, on account 
of non-perception of external objects anywhere, but not the 
condition of being of the very form of Brahman.” 8 Vedantin 
Mahadeva gives it the following interpretation: “ The 

condition of being of the form of Brahman,” i.e., “ the not- 
feeling of pain.” Yijnana explains it thus : “ Brahmarhpata 
is the resting by being full of its own svarftpa, or intrinsic 
form, by reason of the disappearance, through the dissolution 
of the modification of Buddhi (intelligence), of the limitations 
caused by them as its upadhi or external investment.” 4 
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And he adds : “ And in our Sastra the word ‘ Brahman * 

denotes conscious or intelligent existence in general, which 
is all-full, and devoid of limitation, impurity, and the 
like, caused by the upiidhi or external investment; but not, 
as in the Brahma-Mimamsa (Vedanta), merely a particular 
Purusa characterised by being the Lord ”. 1 In this aphorism, 
it is admitted, at least by Aniruddha and Mahadeva, that the 
author of the Sahkhya recognises the existence of Brahman or 
Isvara, whose very form, or a form similar to it, the Purusa 
assumes in trance, profound sleep and release, wherein he is 
free from any external investment or embodiment which may 
impose limitations upon him. This also proves that the Purusa 
does not differ from Brahman or Isvara essentially, but 
differs from Him only when he takes an external invest¬ 
ment or embodiment, that is, when he becomes united with 
Prakrti and her evolutes. If we consider these admissions care¬ 
fully we can easily find that there is only one Absolute Purusa, 
called Brahman or Isvara, who by uniting Himself with 
Prakrti, assumes numberless different investments or embodi¬ 
ments, and thereby differentiates Himself into infinite 
number of jivas or individual Purusas. Vijnana’s interpre¬ 
tation seems to be erroneous, for, if all the Puru§as attain Bra- 
hmarupata as interpreted by him, in trance, profound sleep 
and release, what distinction remains between them ? Do 
they not become exactly alike, and thereby one and the 
same thing ? How can they be exactly alike, and yet 
remain many ? Manyness implies distinction, and without 
distinction there can be no manyness. So that Vijnana’s 
own interpretation leads to the fact that all Purusas are 
ultimately one and the same, i.e., they are only different 
modes, moments or differentiations of one and the same 
Purusa : there is only one Purusa, to wit, Brahman or 
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tsvara, who differentiates Himself into, or appears in the 
forms of innumerable purusas, called jivas. Thus, the last 
part of his interpretation is likewise erroneous. 

Vedantin Mahadeva means by ‘ sa hi * “ uarfaq^TW:,” i.e., 
the thing called Prakrti, and that alone. This is still 
more absurd. He supposes that “ in the present aphorism 
the author discredits the view that there must exist some 
Intelligent Being as the superintendent of the Non intel¬ 
ligent Prakrti, and that He must be all-knowing and all- 
doing.” He further adds : “ Because, as it belongs to Pra¬ 
krti, to undergo transformation, it is quite possible for her 
to transform as the modification of knowledge. Such is 
the idea.” But it is difficult to understand how such a 
supposition arises at all. We have found that in the im¬ 
mediately preceding aphorism (i.e. aph. 65), the question 
arises: To whom is Prakrti subordinate ? and that the 
answer is given in the present aphorism ; this is the view of 
both Aniruddha and Vijnana. So that, Mahadeva’s supposi¬ 
tion is quite unreasonable and irrelevant, because it makes 
the present and the preceding aphorisms quite unconnect¬ 
ed with each other. Another difficulty arises : How can Pra¬ 
krti, which is non-intelligent, be all-knowing ? Mahadeva’s 
explanation is curious. He tells us that as Prakrti alone is 
capable of transformation, she can transform herself into 
being intelligent, and therefore, all-knowing. But he evident¬ 
ly forgets that Prakrti can transform herself only consistently 
with her essential nature, and that nature being unintelligent, 
she cannot transform herself in such a way as to be intelligent, 
because it will then violate the law of transformation or 
evolution. It may, of course, be asked ; How does then 
arise the evolute Mahat or Buddhi, i.e., Consciousness or 
Intelligence, which is the first evolute of Prakrti ? If 
Prakrti herself is non-intelligent, how does she give rise 
to Consciousness or Intelligence ? The reply is, it is a 
well-known teaching of the Safikhya that evolution of 
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Prakpti takes place by virtue of her union ( t&rfrT.) with 
the conscious or intelligent Purusa and that the con¬ 
sciousness or intelligence of Prakrti is apparent, being due 
to the reflexion of his consciousness or intelligence upon 
her, just as the redness of a crystal vase is due to the 
reflexion of the redness of a flower. Thus, Prakrti’s con¬ 
sciousness or intelligence is borrowed and apparent. In her 
essential nature she is unconscious and unintelligent. (This 
is only the popular interpretation of the Sahkhya view, 
but we shall prove in the sequel that it has a deeper 
meaning.) But it may still be contended that after her 
becoming conscious and intelligent she may also become 
all-knower. But that is impossible, for, all-knower means 
one who knows everything, and Prakrti as an all-knower 
must know that before she became all-knower, she did not 
know anything,—she was unconscious and unintelligent— 
that is to say, before she was conscious and intelligent she 
was conscious and intelligent, which is absurd and self¬ 
contradictory. For these reasons we must reject MahS- 
deva’o interpretation and hold that ‘sa’ refers to the 
Supreme Self or Isvara, as is held by Aniruddha, and not 
to Prakrti. 

We may, therefore, conclude that the Self to whom 
Prakrti is subordinate and under whose influence she rises 
again to act or create, is none but the all-knowing and all¬ 
doing Isvara. Now, a difficulty may arise: The Sahkhya, 
in agreement with the Sruti, upholds that Isvara is inactive 
( fsTfap: ). How, then, can He be all-doing ? The reply 
is, as Prakrti acts under His influence and guidance, 
He may, at least indirectly, be called all-acting or all-doing 
or the ultimate source of all agency or activity, just as a 
king, to quote a simile from the Sahkhya itself, is called 
a fighter, although he does not actually fight, but his sol¬ 
diers do so under his order and guidance. This is the 
common answer, but I shall prove in the sequel that 
4 
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tsvara is the real doer, and Prakrti is His instrument 
only. 

Let us now turn to a more authentic treatise on the 
Safikhya Philosophy, I mean the Sankhya-Karika. Is there 
any positive evidence in it with regard to the existence 
of Isvara ? I think there is. In two significant verses 
it is positively declared that there is one Absolute Purusa, 
i.e., the Supreme Self, as there is one Absolute Prakrti. 
Examine these two verses: “The manifested is caused, non¬ 
eternal, limited, changeful, multiform, dependent, attribu¬ 
tive, conjunct and subordinate; the Unmanifested is the 
reverse.” 1 (Verse 10.) “ The manifested has trine consti¬ 

tuents, and is indiseriminative, objective, generic (i.e., 
enjoyable by all souls), irrational and productive. So also 
is Prakrti. Soul is the reverse in these respects as in those.” 2 
(Verse 11.) Mark the last sentence. This means that 
Purusa or Soul possesses attributes which are opposite 
to those possessed by the Manifested, and, therefore, 
are these: Purusa is uncaused, eternal, all-pervading, 
unchanging, one , independent, indissoluble, uncombined, 
self-governed, destitute of the three constitutive factors, 
discriminative, subjective, specific or individual, rational and 
unproductive. In this list we should mark one attribute of 
Purusa, namely, One ; Soul or Purusa is said, here, to be one ; 
this is a very significant word and has been the cause of much 
dispute among the annotators. Therefore, upon its true 
interpretation entirely depends the solution of the problem 
whether Soul is one or many. Gaudapada says : “ The mani¬ 
fested is multiform, the Unmauifested is single, so is Purusa 
also single.” 3 Vachaspati gives a different interpretation. 
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He holds : “Let it be that Purusa, like Prikrti, is uncaused, 
eternal, etc.; In, like the manifested, is also many. If so, 
why do you say that Purus i is opposite to the manifested? 

For this, it is said (that Purus i is) like the manifested also. 

_ » ' 

Here‘cha’ means * api.”’ 1 This interpretation of Vachaspati 
arises, as he says, from verse 18, which declares the 
multitudinousness of Purusa. The Saukhya-Chandrika 
confirms the interpretation. Prof. Wilson seems to 
side with Vachaspati and observes : “ The general position, 

that the properties oE soul are the reverse of those of the 
products of nature, requires, however, some modific ition in 
one instance. A. discrete principle is said to be mubitudin- 
ous, many, aneka ; consequently soul should he single, eka ; 
and it is so, according to the 8;iukhya-Bnasy i. O i t i«» oi ner 
hand, the Sahkhya-Tattw i-Kaumudt tnik'vs soul agree with 

discrete principles, in being multitudinous.Tm Sihknya- 

Ohandrika confirms the interpretation, ‘ 'L’he phrase tathi cha 
implies t'ltt (s>u!) .. ..is analogous to discrete principles in 
manifol 1 enu nerv in ’ fhis is, in fact, tne Sinkhya doc¬ 
trine, as subsequmi.ly laid d >wn hy the text, verse l 8, and is 
conformable to the Sutra of iCapila ; * Multitude of souls is 
proved by variety of condition that is, * the virtuous are born 
again in heaven, the wicked are regenerated in hell ; the 
fool wanders in error, the wise man is set free.’ Either, 
therefore, Gaudapada lias made a mistake, or by his eka is to 
be understood, not that soul in general is oiie only, but that 
it is single, or several, in its different migrations ; or, as Mr. 
Colebrooke renders it (R. A. S. Trans., Vol. I, p. 31), ‘ indivi¬ 
dual.’ So in the Sfitras it is said, ‘ that there may be various 
unions of one soul, according to difference of receptacle, as 
the etherial element may be confined in a variety of vessels.* 
This singleness of soul applies therefore to that particular 
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soul which is subjected to its own varied course of birth, 
death, bondage, and liberation; for, as the commentator 
observes, ‘one soul is born, not another (in a regenerated 
body).’ The singleness of soul therefore, as asserted by 
Gaudapada, is no doubt to be understood in this sense.” 

Vachaspati’s interpretation seems to be strained and 
inconsistent with the tenor of the verses 10 and 11. If 
tatha cha means really * like the manifested also,’ it is very 
difficult to see why such likeness should be in respect of one 
attribute only, to wit, anekatoam, and not in respect of the 
other attributes as described in verse 10. If the Purusa 
resembles the manifested in being many, why should he not 
do so in being caused, non-eternal, limited, etc., also ? 
Vachaspati does not explain this distinction. But, yet, it may 
be contended by others that the attributes of being caused, 
etc., are not applicable to Purusa; Purusa cannot be conceived 
to be caused, etc., for, if he were so caused, etc., he would 
be one of the manifested ; and this would be manifestly in¬ 
consistent with verse 8, where it is expressly stated that 
Purusa is different from both Prakrti and the effects or the 
manifested. 1 The reply to this contention is, if Purusa is 
distinct from the manifested, he is also distinct from Prakrti, 
but, yet, he resembles the latter in being uncaused, etc. 
Why should he not then resemble the manifested in being 
caused, etc. ? The retort will, of course, be that two contra¬ 
dictory sets of attributes cannot be possessed by one and the 
same thing. That is not true. One and the same thing may 
possess opposite qualities. Really there are no ‘opposites’ but 
only * differents ’; all things have their own places in the 
universe, and when they are in their own places, they are 
perfectly consistent with one another : opposition and in¬ 
consistency arise only when they are misplaced. So that, 
apparently opposite things may be juxtaposed without 
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contradiction by being placed in their own positions. Thus, 
Prakrti, which is admittedly one, contains the conditions of 
being many, for, otherwise, she could not be differentiated into 
many. If she were mere one—abstract one—bare or homo¬ 
geneous identity, couped and confined absolutely within 
herself, she could not go out of herself into the many. 
Consequently, her oneness includes the ground and condition 
of manyness —she is one-in-many. Similar is the case with 
her other attributes ; she is uncaused and caused, eternal 
and non-eternal, infinite and limited, etc., at the same time. 
If she were merely uncaused, eternal, infinite, etc., and did 
not contain the ground and condition of being caused, non¬ 
eternal, limited, etc., nothing which is caused, non-eternal, 
limited, etc., could come out of her ; there could be no 
creation or evolution. But the author of the Sankhya is 
intelligent enough to maintain that Prakrti is not such a bare 
unity, but sho is a complex unity of various constitutive 
elements, called Sattva, liajas and Tamahs. In fact, Prakrti, 
as the whole, contains attributes peculiar to herself and so 
far differs from the manifested, and also those attributes 
possessed by the manifested as her parts or evolutes, and so 
far resembles them. This view is not inconsistent with the 
teachings of the Sankhya, and the Sankhya doctrine of 
Causality corroborates it : thus, in verse 9 it is said : “ Effect 
subsists (in the cause antecedently to its operation); for 
what exists not, can by no operation of cause be brought 
into existence. Materials, too, are selected which are fit for 
the purpose : everything is not by every means possible : 
what is capable does that to which it is competent ; and the 
effect is of the same nature with the cause.” 1 In this verse 
particularly mark ' karanabhavat,’ i.e,, * the effect has the 
same characteristics as the cause has,’ 2 (Gaudapada), or 
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* from the fact that the effect has the same essential nature 
as the cause ’ 1 (Vaehaspati). Now, if we apply this 
doctrine to Prakrti and her products, how can we say that she 
is merely one, uncaused, eternal, etc., and that the products 
are merely many, caused, non-eternal, etc. ? If the cause and 
effect are of the same nature, they must possess common 
characteristics, though after the manifestation the effect 
assumes a new form and comes to possess also some other 
characteristics by virtue of which it differs from the cause. 
But this does not imply that those other characteristics are 
such that their ground and conditions are not in the cause ; 
for, if they were not in the cause, the effect would contain 
some characteristics the cause of which was not its cause, but 
something else ; that is to say, its own cause was not its adequate 
cause and would require to be supplemented by some other 
cause. What would that other cause be in the case of the 
manifested? The Sankhya does not recognise any other cause 
than the Prakrti; so that, Prakrti must be recognised as the 
only adequate cause; that is to say, the cause which contains 
the ground and conditions of all the characteristics possessed 
by the manifested. This conclusively shows that Prakrti 
possesses two antagonistic sets of attributes—one set she 
possesses in her own essential capacity, to wit, as the whole, 
and another set, in her other capacity, to wit, as the pro¬ 
ducts or differentiations. 

The above argument shows that a thing may possess con¬ 
tradictory attributes, and in fact, everything in the world 
possesses contradictory attributes ; for instance, everything is 
one thing possessing many attributes—everything is a single 
whole constituted by many parts or elements ; or, in other 
words, everything is one-in-many — unity-in-variety. The same 
is exactly true of Purusa ; he is one-in-many, uncaused-in-the 
caused, eternal-in-the non-etetnal, infinite-in-the finite, etc.: he is 
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one Purusa differentiated into many Purusas; he is the uncaused 
cause of all the caused effects ; he is eternal, appearing as and 
in all non-eternal things and beings ; he is infinite including 
all finite things, etc. If the Purusa were a bare or abstract 
one —a bare undifferentiated identity—there could be no many 
Purusas : if he were merely uncaused, containing no ground 
and conditions of the caused, there could be nothing caused ; 
if he were merely eternal and infinite, containing no ground 
and conditions of the non-eternal and the finite, there could be 
nothing that is non-eternal and finite. Or, in other words, 
though Purusa is essentially one, uncaused, eternal, infinite, etc., 
yet, he appears to be many, caused, non-eternal, finite, etc. 
And there is an interpretation of ‘ tadviparUastatha cha 
pumfin,’ which confirms the above inference. It may mean 
that Purusa is both opposite and analogous to them. This in¬ 
terpretation seems to me to be true and sound. I shall dilate 
upon this point in the sequel. The interpretation offered by 
Prof. Wilson and Dr. Colebrooke that Purusa is one in the 
sense that he remains * single ! or ‘ individual ’ throughout his 
numerous migrations is evidently absurd. 

The whole difficulty seems to arise from the apparent 
impossibility of reconciling verses 10 and 11 with verse 18. 
The latter runs thus : “ Pecause birth, death, and the organs 
are severally allotted, and because activity is not simultaneous, 
and also because the factors are found unequally, the multi¬ 
plicity of souls is established." 1 This verse, it is evident, tries 
to prove the multiplicity of souls, which is, therefore, appar¬ 
ently inconsistent with verses 10 and 11, where the unity or 
singleness of soul is declared. Prom this apparent inconsis¬ 
tency arises the attempt to modify the meaning of the latter 
consistently with that of the former. But no attempt has 
been made to reconcile them without modifying the meaning 
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of either. Are the verses really inconsistent? I do not think 
so. The truth is, verses 10 and 11 (we should always read 
these two together) speak of Purusa in his absolute character, 
i.e., of the Parama-Purusa or the Absolute Soul, while verse 
18 speaks of Purusas in their relative and individual character, 
i.e., of Jivas as associated with external investments or embodi¬ 
ments. Or, in more familiar words, the former speak of Isvara 
or the Infinite Self, and the latter speeks of human or indivi¬ 
dual souls. It may be objected that the Sahkhya recognises 
only twenty-five categories, one of which is Purusa ; so that, 
it speaks of only one kind of Purusa, not two, and that one 
kind of Purusa must, be that who is associated w'ith the mani¬ 
fested, i.e., the Consciousness or Intelligence, Self-consciousness, 
Manab, the ten organs of sense, etc., and is, therefore, multi¬ 
tudinous. Ibis is certainly not true. We have already found 
that the Sankhya-Pravachana-Sutram speaks of two kinds of 
Purusa, the Infinite Purusa or Isvara and the finite and con¬ 
fined purusas or Jivas. Similar is the case with the feankhya- 
Karika. It is true that the latter does never even mention 
the word ‘ Isvara ’ in any of its verses, but it is perhaps be¬ 
cause the word ‘ Isvara ’ bears different meanings, and 
especially it is not used in the Sruti as equivalent to Brahman, 
the truly Absolute Self ; or it may be because the Sankhya- 
Karika does not recognise any essential distinction between 
the Absolute and the human soul, the latter being nothing but 
the individualisation or differentiation of the former. But 
whatever might be the reasons, it is certainly no sound argu¬ 
ment that as the Saiikhya-Karika does not mention the word 
‘ Isvara,’ it does not recognise His existence at all. I am 
going to show that by the word ‘ Purusa ’ or the Soul, the 
Saiikhya-Karika means sometimes the Brahman and some¬ 
times the Jivas. 

Let us examine verse 18 a little more closely, and we shall 
find that the reasons for which it declares Purusa to be mul¬ 
titudinous, do not really prove him to be so. Birth, death, the 
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organs, activities, and the three gupas, all belong to or are 
adjectives of Prakrti, or more properly, of her evolutes, and 
none of them belongs to Purusa, inasmuch as, being essentially 
eternal and infinite, he cannot be born, nor can he die ; being 
all-pervading, he cannot have any organs of sense ; being 
inactive (fsrfajU’.), he cannot act; and being non-composite, 
he cannot have the gunas. Therefore, what the different 
allotments of birth, death, and the organs, the unsimul- 
taneous character of activities and the inequality of the 
three gunas really establish, is not the multiplicity of Puru?a, 
but that of the upadhis or external investments in and 
through which Prakrti manifests herself when conjoined 
with Purusa. We should be more explicit on this point, 
because it is the most important one. The concrete man has 
two sides or aspects : he has a rational side, and he has also 
a non-rational or natural side, the latter including, according 
to the Sankhya, everything which is found in man except 
his Self or Soul; or, in the words of the Sankhya, he has a 
side which is represented by Puruqa, and he has also a 
side which is represented by Prakrti in the shapes of the 
external investments, namely, the Consciousness or Intelli¬ 
gence, the Self-consciousness, the Manah, the ten organs of 
sense, the five subtile Elements, and the five gross Elements. 
The concrete man is the synthesis or union of Purusa and Pra¬ 
krti—of the Self and the Not-Self—of the Subject and the Ob¬ 
ject. In short, the concrete man is a subject-object. Puruga or 
the Self or the Subject in him is infinite, unchangeable, eternal, 
all-pervading, inactive (in the ordinary sense), and beyond 
all attachments ; but Prakrti or the Not-Self or the Object 
in him is actually finite, changeable, temporal, non-pervasive, 
active and attached. Birth, death, etc., are, therefore, cha¬ 
racteristics of the latter side of man, while the former is above 
and beyond them all. Thus, we find that verse 18 does 
not mean to establish the multiplicity of Puru?as which is 
impossible, but the multiplicity of the upadhis or investment? 
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in and through which Prakrti becomes associated and 
conjoined with Purusa, thereby giving rise to multitudinous 
jivas or human beings. Furthermore, it is evident that 
verse 18 indirectly establishes the unity or oneness of Purusa, 
and thus confirms what is affirmed in verses 10 and 11 
with regard to his oneness. 

But it may still be asked : As verse 18 clearly declares the 
multiplicity of Purusas ( pFWfgf H), how can this be reconciled 
with his unity or singleness ? Or, in other words, how can 
Purusa be one and many at the same time ? This is undoubt¬ 
edly one of the most important problems of metaphysics. 
This raises the old problem of the one and the many. The 
instance in point is man himself; man himself is one and 
many at the same time. He is the unity of Purusa and 
Prakrti—of the self and the not-self ; he is a subject-object. 
In whatever way, whether by proximity or otherwise, these 
two distinct and opposite realities are unified in man, it can¬ 
not be denied that he is a unity-in-variety—a one-in-many. 
But only this will not solve the problem. We are to prove 
that there is one Absolute Purusa and that all other Purusas 
are nothing but His individualisations or differentiations. 
In this way only can we solve the problem of the one and the 
many. What does the Sahkhya say about it ? In the Sankhya- 
Karika and also other treatises on the Sankhya, Purusa is defin¬ 
ed in a general way, although they assert that there are many 
Purusas ; that is, the individual Purusas are not separately de¬ 
fined, but they have a general definition. They are all infinite, 
unchangeable, all-pervasive, eternal, rational, etc., that is, they 
all have exactly the same set of attributes. Thus, they are all 
exactly the same , but, yet, they are distinct and many. How is 
that possible ? That may he possible only on the supposition 
that there is really one Puru§a and all other Purusas are His 
individualisations or differentiations. Or, in the words of the 
S&hkhya, every particular Purusa is the Absolute Puruga in 
go far as He is associated and bound up with Prakrti in a 
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particular way. This is the reason why the Ssftkhva calls every 
particular Purusa infinite, eternal, all-pervasive, etc. No other 
solution is possible. Por, every Purusa is perfect, and yet, 
there are numerous Purmjas,—these two assertions are incon¬ 
sistent, if we suppose the Puru?as to be absolutely different 
and independent , inasmuch as they will then limit one another 
by virtue of their absolute differences, and will thus destroy 
their own perfection. Many beings perfect in the same sense 
and in the same way, and yet absolutely different, is a self¬ 
contradictory assertion. 

If we now turn to the Sankhya-SAtram we find the same 
conclusion about it. After establishing the multiplicity of 
the Souls (vide Chap. 1,149, and Chap. VI, 45) it says: “ Prom 
differences of upadhis or investments also arises the appearance 
of multiplicity of the one Self, as of Akasa by reason of 
water-pots, etc.” 1 Aniruddha and Vijnana suppose that 
this aphorism represents the view of the Vedantins which 
the author of the Sahkhya means to refute. But there is 
no evidence to defend their views. Compare this aphorism 
with the following aphorism: “ The teaching of the Sruti 
about the going of Purusa is in respect of his external in¬ 
vestment, as in the case of the Sky.” 2 Vijnana explains 
this aphorism as follows : “ There are, of course, Vedic 
declarations about going with reference to the Purusa. 
But these should be regarded as having been made 
certainly in accordance with the arguments and teachings 
of the Sruti and the Smrti about the universality or all- 
pervading character of the Purusa, and, therefore, only with 
reference to his connexion with an external investment, in 
the same way as motion may be attributed to the sky. 
Such is the meaning. On this point, the evidence is as 
follows: ‘ As the sky, enveloped within the water-pot, seems to 

1 itronffri vrarraS* vzrfkfa:” i (*fr * u*) 
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move while the water-pot is carried (from place to place), 
(whereas, in reality) the water-pot is removed, and not the sky, 
so the jiva, the embodied Self, which is like the sky (in this 
respect ).’—Brahma Bindu Upanisad, 13.” 1 Bead this with 
aphorism 59, Chap. VI, which runs thus: “ And, in accordance 
with the Sruti about its going, though the Self is all-pervading, 
there takes place, in the course of time, its connexion with 
the place of Experience, through conjunction of the Up5- 
dhi—just as in the case of the sky.” 2 Here VijnSna evident¬ 
ly admits that those aphorisms represent the views of the 
author of the Safikhya that the Soul is essentially one, 
eternal and all-pervading, but appears to limit itself by 
embodiment and thereby appears to be distinct. Thus we 
find that the interpretation given to the aphorism 150 (Chap. 
I) by Yijnana is evidently mistaken and inconsistent with 
his interpretation of the last two aphorisms. To avoid mis¬ 
understanding we should also read aphorisms 151-154, which 
are connected with the apb. 160. 

The aphorism 151 runs thus : “The Upadhi or investment 
is different, but not the holder thereof.” 8 What this really 
means is, just as the Akasa appears to be different on account 
of the differences of its upadhi, for instance, water-pot, etc , 
but really it remains identically the same, so the Soul remains 
essentially the same, though it appears to be different by 
reason of its different embodiments. Aniruddha and Vijfiana 
interpret it in a different way consistently with their interpre¬ 
tation of aphorism 150. But we have shown that their 
interpretation of aph. 150 is erroneous, and therefore, their 
interpretation of the present one is also erroneous. 
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The aphorism 162 is : “ Thus, there is really no imputa¬ 
tion of contradictory attributes to the Soul which is present 
everywhere by its unity.” 1 This aphorism is an answer to 
the objection that if the Soul be really one, how can it be¬ 
come multiple and thereby can it have contradictory attri¬ 
butes, namely, unity and variety at the same time ? Ani- 
ruddha and Vijnana have given to this aphorism a different 
interpretation ; hut our remark on it will be the same as that 
on the preceding. 

The aphorism 163 runs thus : “ Being the property of 
another, i. e., Prakrti, it (the property of multiplicity) is 
only imposed upon the Soul, but really it does not belong to 
the latter on account of its unity or oneness.” 2 Or, in plain 
language, the aphorism means to assert that the attribute of 
multiplicity really belongs to Prakrti ; but when she becomes 
conjoined and associated with Purusa, who is essentially one, 
the latter appears to be different and multitudinous. Or, in 
the words of modern philosophy, the One Absolute Soul 
appears to be differentiated into numerous Souls. Aniruddha 
and Yijnana give a different interpretation, but it is as mis¬ 
taken as their interpretations of the preceding aphorisms. 

The aphorism 164 is this : “ There is no contradiction 
(by the Sahkhya theory of multiplicity of Purusas), of the 
Vedic declarations of non-duality (of Purusa), because the 
reference (in these declarations) is to the genus (of Purusa).” 8 
This aphorism raises a new problem and suggests a solution 
of the difficulty raised in connection with the interpretation 
of verses 10,11 and 18 of the Sahkhya-KarikS, as mentioned 
before. Some suggest that by the unity of Purusa is meant 
the unity of the genus, whereas by the plurality of Purusas 
is meant the plurality of the species. That is to say, when 

• “TOpfcfsflt nrftwwt •” 
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the Purusa is called one, it is regarded as the genus , and when 
the Purusas are called many, they are regarded as the species, 
or more properly, individuals. But we should guard ourselves 
against the confusion which may arise from the two meanings 
of the word ‘ genus.’ In Pormal Logic, genus is an abstract 
notion representing only the common attributes possessed by 
a class of objects. Thus, genus is not a concrete reality, hut 
a group of attributes ; while the individuals are the concrete 
things or beings possessing those attributes. In this sense 
of‘genus’and ‘individuals,’ what are real and concrete are 
the individual Purusa9, and the One Puru§a is nothing but an 
abstract notion, expressing the common attributes of the 
individual Purusas, and has, thus, no existence as a real 
concrete object. This is certainly not the true meaning of 
the One Purusa, as we have shown before. The term ‘ genus’ 
has another meaning : In metaphysics ‘ genus ’ is not an 
abstract notion, but a concrete reality —the true reality, of 
which the individual things are only differentiations, modes 
or moments. (Hegel and the Neo-Hegelians.) In this 
sense of genus and species, the One Absolute Purusa is the 
true concrete reality, and all the individual Purusas are His 
individualisations or differentiations, and are, therefore, as real 
as the former. This is the meaning of the terms * genus ’ and 
' species ’ with the author of the Sankhya-Karika also, when 
he speaks of Purusa as both one and many at the same time. 
It must be noted here that those who contend that the notion 
of the unity of Puru§a is an abstract genus-notion, represent¬ 
ing only the common attributes of the concrete individual 
Purusas, completely forget that according to the Satikhya 
there are no differentiating attributes by which the Purusas 
may be distinguished from one another ; and we have already 
proved that the only so-called differentiating attributes, to 
wit, birth, death, etc., are not the attributes of Purusas, hut of 
the physical bodies or investments with which they are asso¬ 
ciated, So that, in the absence of any differentiating attribute 
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or attributes, there cannot be a multitude of Purusas : in 
short, there must be one and only one Purusa associated with 
numberless different investments, and thereby differentiating 
Himself into a multitude of Purusas or Jtvas. 

Let us now turn to the Yoga-Sutram of Patanjali. This 
system of philosophy is admitted on all hands to be the most 
important supplement to the Sabkhya System, and is regarded 
also as a SMkhya Philosophy. 1 It is, therefore, needless to 
add that a thorough knowledge of the Yoga Philosophy is an 
indispensable requisite for the proper understanding of the 
Sankhya System. The elaborate commentary of Yoga-Sutram 
by Vyasa is generally recognised to be an invaluable aid, not 
only to an accurate and thorough comprehension of it, but also 
of the Sahkhya System, as a whole. And some regard that 
commentary as the best one. The Patanjala Darsana is 
generally called the SeSvara Sankhya, i.e., the theistic Sankhya, 
to distinguish it from the NirUoara Sankhya, i.e., the 
atheistic Sankhya. But it is difficult to understand the 
reasons for such a distinction : for, we have already shown 
conclusively that Kapila’s Safikhya is not atheistic, and the 

1 For instance, it is said by the great sago YaSi^lia :—qfaT*. 

11*1^ I H *'• “ that which the Yogins behold ie 

exactly what the Safikhyas strive after to attain. Ho, who sees the Saftkhya and the Yoga 
systems to be one and the same, is said to be gifted with intelligence/* (Vide Siinti- 
parvan of the Mahabhftrata, Chap. 305, 19.) The same view is repeated in Chap. 307, ibid : 

*' e ‘> “ verily, tho precepts that have been explained 
in the Sahkhya treatises are at one with what have been laid down in the Yoga scripture. 1 ’ 
The same thing is said by the great sage YSjfiavalkya (vide Chap. 316, ibid),— “suftf 
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W, TOffi ll” *• e -> “ there is no knowledge like that of the Sahkhyas. 

There is no power like that of the Yoga. These two prescribe the same practices and 
ought to be remembered as immortal or as destroyer of death. Those men, who are not 
intelligent, consider the Siiftkbya and the Yoga systems to be different from each other. 
We, however, O king, certainly regard them as one and the same. What the Yogins have 
in view is the very same which the Saftkhyas also have in view. He who sees both the 
S&fikhya and the Yoga systems to be one and the same is to be considered as conversant 
with the truth.” 
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texts quoted above 1 from the Mahabharata also show that there 
is no distinction between the Sahkhya and the Yoga as they 
teach the same precepts. Perhaps the reasons are these : that 
such a distinction is either due to the misleading and errone¬ 
ous interpretations of some aphorisms of the Safikhya-Prava- 
chana-Sdtram, which we have already discussed, or to the fact 
that in Kapila’s Sankhya Isvara has not been recognised as 
necessary for the liberation of the human Soul or Purusa, 
which is the primary theme ; but in Patanjali’s Sankhya (i.e., 
the Yoga System) such a recognition has been explicitly and 
emphatically made. Therefore, by *Nirisvara Sankhya’ we 
should mean, if we accept the phrase, that which does not 
recognise the need of Isvara for the liberation of the human 
Soul, and by ‘ Sesvara Sankhya ’ that which recognises such a 
need. In several places the Patanjala Darsana emphasises 
such a need. We now propose to consider them. 

(1) “ Or, by virtue of the worship of Isvara with a special 
kind of devotion, meditation and its results can be attained 
within a shorter time.” 2 (2) “ Who is that Isvara over and 

above Prakrti and Purusa ? ” 8 (3) “ Isvara is that particular 
Puruga, who is * untouched by the vehicles of affliction, action 
and fruition,’ or eternally free from pains, actions, fruits of 
actions and the desires or instincts arising therefrom.” 4 Here 
mark the phrase ‘that particular Purusa’ (Purusavisesa). 
VySsa comments on it in this way: “ (The significance of 

calling Isvara that particular Purusa is) that there are many 
liberated Souls who have attained liberation by freeing them¬ 
selves from the three kinds of Bondage, but Isvara is not like 
them, for, He had no such Bondage before, nor will have it 
in the future; liberation implies that there w r as Bondage 


1 Vide ante , p. 39 foot note. 
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before; but no such Bondage was possible for Him,—He never 
had any Bondage. Moreover, those Purusas, who become 
absorbed into Prakrti, attain some sort of liberation from 
pains, etc., but they, too, return to a state of Bondage: but 
that is not possible for Isvara,—He is eternally free and 
established in Himself.” 1 2 * (4) "In Him the seed of the 
omnisoient is not exceeded.” 2 (5) “ He is the Teacher 
of the Ancients too, not being limited by time.” 8 There 
is reference to Isvara in other aphorisms also, e.g., in 
aphorisms 1 and 32 of Sadhana Pada, and in aphorism 6 of 
Vibhftti Pada, but they need not be quoted here. The 
aphorisms quoted above are sufficient to show that Patanjala 
Darsana recognises the existence and the need of Isvara for 
the liberation of the human Souls ; it is also evident that it 
recognises two kinds of Purusas—the Absolute Purufa, and the 
Individual Puruga. What is the relation between these two 
kinds of Purusas we shall consider in the sequel. But it 
should be noted here that the Patanjala Darsana does not assert 
that Isvara is indispensably necessary for the liberation of 
human Souls, but it only asserts that worship of Him with spe¬ 
cial devotion helps them to attain liberation within a short 
time. Mark the word ‘va,’ i.e. ‘or,’ which signifies that'there 
are other means to liberation, of which the worship of Isvara is 
one. In this connexion read especially the aphorisms 21 and 22 of 
the Samadbi Pada. Thus, really, there is not much difference 
between the Sankhya and the Patanjala in this respect. 

A very good account of the SaOkhya Philosophy is found 
in Chaps. 301-318 of the £&ntiparvan of the Mahabharata. In 
Chap. 301 the Sftfikhya System is extolled in a highly elevated 
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tone, and the Safikhya knowledge is described in very eloquent 
words, and even identified with the Brahman Himself -. 1 

There we find that far from denying the existence 
of Brahman or Is vara, the Safikhya System identifies the 
knowledge described in it with Him and declares itself 
as the very form of Him; even the knowledge as existing 
in the Vedas, which is admittedly theistic, is described to be 
derived from the Safikhya System. This is farther confirmed 
by the following verses embodying what the great sage Vasistha 
said: “ Above the twenty-four categories already referred to 
is the twenty-fifth called Visnu (or Is vara).. That Visnu, 
on account of the absence of all gunas, is not a category, 
though as that which permeates all the categories, He has 
been called so by the wise. The Unmanifest Twenty-fourth 
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i.e., “ The SA&khyas, 0 King, are gifted with great wisdom. They attain the highest 
end by means of this kind of knowledge. There is no other knowledge, O Kaunteyn, that is 
equal to this. About this yon muBt not entertain any doubt; the knowledge described in the 
Sahkhya is considered as the highest. That knowledge is said to be immutable, eternal and 
the perfeot Brahman Himself ; it has no beginning, middle and end ; it is above all dispute 
and the eternal cause of the universe; it stands fully and without decrease of any kind; it 
is uniform and everlasting. Thus are its praises recited by the wise.,..The gratis say, O 
son of Kunti, that the Safikhya System is the r form of that Formless One. It is said, O 
Bharatargabha, that the knowledge taught by the Sahkhya is the knowledge as taught by 
the Brahman.... That high knowledge, O king, which is in persons conversant with the 
Brahman and that which is in the Vedas, and that whioh is seen in other scriptures, and 
that in Yoga, and that which may be seen in the various Purftnas, are all, O monarob, 
derived from the Sfthkhya Philosophy. Whatever knowledge is seen to exist in great 
histories, whatever knowledge is, 0 king, in the Science of Economics as approved by the 
wise, whatever other knowledge exists in this world—all these originate, O great king, 
from the high knowledge that is found in the SMfcbya Philosophy.” 
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(i.e., Prakrti) caused all that are mortal and manifest and 
exists in their forms or bodies ; but the Twenty-fifth (i.e., 
Purusa) is formless. Though a Soul, He exists in all hearts 
and in all forms; He is free, conscious, eternal, and though 
Himself formless, assumes all forms. Uniting with Prakfti, 
which is the cause of creation and absorption, He also assumes 
the agency of creation and absorption. And on account of 
such union He, who is eternal, exists in time, and though, 
in reality, shorn of all gnnas , yet comes to be invested 
therewith. It is in this way that the Great Soul, through 
ignorance , thinks Himself to be the cause of creation and 
destruction (really absorption), changeful, and identical with 
Prakrti ” 1 (Ibid, Chap. 302, vers. 38-42.) In these verses it 
is evidently admitted that Purusa, who is described to be 
the twenty-fifth category or principle, is really Vignu or 
Is'vara, for He is not, in reality, a category ; He exists in 
all hearts and forms, not in a particular heart and form only ; 
He assumes all forms and the agency in all creation and 
absorption. Thus, it is declared that the individualised 
Purusas or the human beings are nothing but the Absolute 
Purusa or Brahman connected with different investments and 
acting at different finite centres in different ways. This last 
fact is very clearly explained by an analogy in the following 
verse, declared to be the saying of the same great sage 
Vasistha : “ As the worm that makes the cocoon binds itself 

completely on all sides by means of the threads it itself 
weaves, so the Absolute Purusa, though really above all gunas, 
invests Himself on all sides with them.” 2 (Ibid, Chap. 303, 4.) 
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Let us also consider what the same great sage Vasigtha 
said in the following verses in which the existence of the 
Absolute Purusa or Isvara is more explicitly admitted: “ When 
the individual Purusa comes to think of those guqas as belong¬ 
ing to Prakfti, then only, on account of his conquering them, 
he sees the Absolute Puru§a or Is vara.” 1 (Ibid, Chap. 305, 30.) 
Again, “ When one begins to study and understand properly 
the twenty-five categories or principles, one then understands 
that the oneness of Purusa is consistent with the scripture 
(the Safikhya System) and his multiplicity is opposed to it. 
These are the separate characteristics of the categories or 
principles and what is above and beyond them ; the wise 
have said that the categories or principles are the twenty-five 
evolutes ; what is not an evolute or what is above and beyond 
the evolutes is the twenty-sixth, i.e., the Absolute Purusa or 
Brahman or I s'vara. The twenty-five evolutes are called 
categories or principles, and what is beyond them is the eter¬ 
nal Is'vara.” 2 (Vide ibid, vers. 37-39.) It should be noted 
here that even the twenty-fifth category, called Purusa (i.e., 
the individual Purusa), is also regarded as an evolute, while 
he has been said before to be identical, in essence, with the 
Absolute Purusa. The discrepancy is apparent only; for, the 
individual Purusa being the Absolute Purusa in so far as He 
is invested with the three gunas, he may be viewed from two 
standpoints : in so far as he is individualised, he may be re¬ 
garded as an evolute, and in so far as he is viewed as apart 
from and shorn of that investment, he is one and the same 
with the Absolute Puru$a. The identity between the indivi¬ 
dual and the Absolute Purusa is more explicitly stated in 
these verses : “ The Supreme Soul alone is my friend. I can 
make friendship with Him. Whatever be my nature and 
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whoever I may be, I am capable of being like Him and can 
become at one with Him : I see my similarity with Him : I am, 
indeed, like Him. He is pure ; and it is clear that I am also 
of the same nature.” 1 (Ibid, Chap. 307, vers. 26 and 27.) 

The same thing we find in the conversation between the 
great sage Yajnavalkya and Janaka about the Sankhya Philo¬ 
sophy. 2 Prom this it is plain that the Sankhya System admits 
the existence of the Absolute Purusa or Is'vara. But in one 
verse it seems to cast some doubt upon the above inference. 
That verse is this : “ In the Sankhya System no category or 
principle above the twenty-fifth is admitted. That which the 
Sankhyas consider as their highest principle has been duly 
described (by me). In the Yoga System it is said that Brah¬ 
man, which is the very essence of knowledge, becomes the 
Individual Purusa only when invested with ignorance. In 
the Yoga scriptures, therefore, both the Brahman and the 
Individual Purusa are spoken of,” 3 (Ibid, Chap. 307, vers. 45 
and 46.) It is here positively asserted that the Sankhya 
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i.s. “ the Unmanifest Isvara transforms Himself (literally, the inner soul) by Himself 
into handreds and thousands and millions and millions of forms.” (Ibid, Chap. 814, 
verse 2.) Again, 
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i. e. " 0 Kasyapa, if one continually reflects on the nature of the Individual Soul and its 
connexion with the Supreme Soul, he then succeeds in divesting him of the three kinds of 
pain and in seeing the 8upreme Soul. The Eternal and Unmanifest Snpreme Soul is consi¬ 
dered by men of little understanding as distinct from the individual soul. Bnt the wise see 
both of them as truly one and the same. Frightened by repeated births and deaths, the 
S&hkhyas and Yogins consider the Individual Soul and the Supreme Soul to be one 
and the same.” (Ibid, Chap. 318, vers. 55-57.) 
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System does not recognise the existence of any other principle 
above and beyond the Individual Purusa: it is only the 
Yoga System which does so positively. But we have already 
shown that in numerous other verses it is clearly admitted 
that the Sahkhya System recognises the existence of the 
twenty-sixth principle, called Brahman or Isvara. How can 
we, then, reconcile these two contradictory assertions? The re¬ 
conciliation is possible in many ways. In the first place, the 
true reading of the verse may be different ; in the second 
place, it may be an interpolation’, in the third place, it is not 
wholly inconsistent with the verses previously cited. This 
verse may mean that the Twenty-fifth (i.e., Purusa) is the 
highest category or principle, and what is above and beyond 
it is not a category an( * * s ca ^ e ^ by a different name, 

to wit, Brahman or Isvara ; and therefore, if the Sahkhyas 
do not read a category in addition to the twenty-five, no 
inconsistency will be committed. Moreover, having regard 
to the fact that all the categories or principles (even the 
Individual Purusa) are evolutes or manifestations (^r&) of 
the Supreme Purusa, as has been distinctly stated in the pre¬ 
ceding verses, it is no fault with the Sankhya System if it 
omits to enumerate the latter as a category or principle. Again, 
it has been distinctly said in the previous verses that the 
Individual Puruga, who is the twenty-fifth category, is none 
but the Supreme Purusa as invested with the three gurpas, 
and that he is, therefore, able to be one and the same with 
the latter after casting off that investment. Now, after 
stating all these facts, if the Sankhya omits to mention 
the name of the Supreme Purusa as an additional cate* 
gory or principle, there is no fault in the system ; still 
less does it involve inconsistency in its assertions. More¬ 
over, it should be remembered that in the previous verses 
it has been repeatedly and emphatically asserted that the 
Sahkhya and the Yoga Systems are one and the same, 
that is, whatever is taught by the one is also taught by 
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the other ; but the Yoga System speaks of the Supreme 
Purusa, and this is sufficient to show that even though 
the Sahkhya System does not directly speak of 
Him (which is not true, as we have shown before), 
it at least indirectly does so ; and still less does it deny 
or fail to recognise His existence. These considerations 
dispose of the apparent contradiction mentioned above. 

In the second chapter of the Bhagavadglta, which is 
a part of the Bhismaparvan of the Mahabharata, the 
doctrine of the Sankhya Philosophy with regard to the 
true nature of the human Soul and its relation to the 
Supreme Soul is clearly described. Let us consider those 
verses wherein that doctrine is expounded : “ This Soul 
cannot be cut into pieces, cannot be burnt, can¬ 
not be moistened and dried up : it is eternal, all-pervasive, 
immovable, unchangeable, without beginning, unmanifest, 
unthinkable and supersensible.” 1 (Yers. 24 and 25.) Such a des¬ 
cription as this will only suit the Supreme Soul, for only 
the Supreme Soul is truly all-pervasive (), while 
the Individual Soul is connected with only a particular 
investment ( i.e ., the body and its adjuncts); and this in¬ 
terpretation is confirmed by the following verse : “ This 
Soul, which is present in the bodies of all creatures, is 
always indestructible ; for this reason you should not, 0 
Bharata, lament their death.” 2 (Verse 30.) Along with this 
read also verse 17, which runs thus: “ Know that 

Soul, by which all the universe is pervaded, to be indes¬ 
tructible; none is able to destroy it which is incapable 
of any increase and decrease.” 8 It should be noted here 
that commentators like Sankara and others agree that 
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the terms ( tat ’ and * yena ’ refer to Brahman or the 
Supreme Soul. In the last verse of that chapter the whole 
thing has been made completely clear. That verse 
is this : “ O Partha, such is the rest in Brahman, and he 
M r ho attains that state does not get again into the be¬ 
wilderment of the world ; he who rests in Him even at 
the time of death attains complete union with Him.*’ 1 
(Verse 72.) Similar verses are met with also in Chap. 13. 
For instance, “ The Purusa (Soul), who exists in this body, is 
said to be above and beyond Prakrti, the seer, agreeable 
and permissive, the lord, the enjoyer, the Supreme Isvara 
and the Supreme Soul.” 2 (Verse 22.) Similarly, “ He sees 
aright who sees the Supreme Lord (Purusa) to be indes¬ 
tructible even in destructible things and to be existent 
equally in all things and beings.” 3 (Verse 27.) The fol¬ 
lowing verses in Chap. 14 are more emphatic: “Prakrti 
is my (i.e., of Isvara) womb whereinto I throw my semen: 
from that, O Bharata, spring all beings and things. O 
son of Kunti, Prakjti is the mother (or the material 
cause) and I ( i.e ., Isvara) am the father (i.e., the efficient 
cause) of all the forms that are generated in all classes 
of things and beings.” 4 (Verses 3 and 4.) Thus, accord¬ 
ing to the Bhagavadgita also, the Sankbya System ac¬ 
knowledges the existence of Brahman or the Supreme 
Soul of whom the Individual Souls or Purusas are only 
differentiations or individualised or specialised forms: or, in 
other words, the Individual Purusas are but the Supreme 
Purusa or Brahman in so far as He is invested with the 
three guifas. 
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In the course of a conversation between Kapila and his 
mother Devahflti about the Ssnkhya Doctrine, as recorded 
in the Bh&gavata Pur&na, we find a similar assertion with 
regard to the existence of Brahman or Isvara. Consider 
the following verses : “ When the cbitta becomes free of the 
impurities caused by lust, greed, etc., arising out of such 
consciousness as ‘ this is I, * ‘ that is mine, ’ etc., and thereby 
becomes pure, and remains indifferent to both pleasure and 
pain, then the Individual Purusa beholds the Supreme Purusa 
(Brahman or Isvara) who is above and beyond Prakrti, 
free from the three kinds of pain, always self-revealing, 
subtile, indivisible, with a mind filled with wisdom, dispas- 
sion and devotion ; and he indifferently sees also Prakrti who 
has now become powerless.” 1 (Skandha 3, Chap. 25, vers. 
15-17.) Consider also^the following verses : “Purusa is the 
infinite Soul which is divested of the three guqas, above and 
beyond Prakrti, supersensible, self-revealing, and by which 
the universe is manifested. That Purusa, out of play only, 
freely enjoys the subtile and divine Prakrti who posseses 
three gunas and is united with Him. Beholding her who 
creates various self-like creatures, He at once becomes stupe¬ 
fied through ignorance. In this way, by thinking her as 

His self, He comes to regard Himself as the performer of 

the actions which are really performed by the gunas belong¬ 
ing to her. On that account, He, who is not the agent but 
only the witness, the lord, and full of bliss, comes to 

undergo the process of migration and to be put under bond¬ 
age and subjection.” 2 {Ibid, Chap. 26, vers. 3-7.) In this 
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connexion one thing should be carefully noted: Prakrti has 
here been called divine <»), and Puru§a has also been 
ealled above and beyond Prakrti (uwff: ur: ). Srldhara 
Sw&min, the eminent commentator of BhSgavata, makes 
the following observations on these two words: “ On account 
of her possessing two different powers of covering and 
projecting, Prakrti is of two kinds : By virtue of her 
capacity for covering, she is the investment of the creatures 
(jlvas) called ignorance ( *rfroiT ) : and by virtue of her 
capacity for projection, she is called divine power ( UTTWlft 
HT3JT ). On account of His having two distinct forms such 

A 

as those of jiva (creature) and ISvara (the Supreme Soul), 
Purusa, too, is of two kinds : He is called a jiva, when 
He migrates from body to body through His identification 
with Prakrti: and He is called Isvara.when He evolves the 
world by subjugating Prakrti.” 1 The other commentators 
have not questioned the reasonableness of the above remarks. 
They may, therefore, be accepted as true. Now, from 
those verses it is quite evident that Isvara exists, and that 
He is the real cause of the world, while Prakrti is only 
His instrument, and the Individual Purusas (jlvas) are none 
but Himself as invested with the three gunas through 
ignorance. 

The following verses are more emphatic on the existence 
of Isvara: “Those (twenty-four) categories or principles 
enumerated (by the wise) have been said by me to be the 
abode of Brahman as qualified by the three gunas ; the twenty- 
fifth is called Kata. Some say that Kdla is a power of 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul which causes dread in the mind 
of creatures that are confused by self-consciousness arising 
out of their connexion with Prakrti; some others say that He, 
who prompts Prakjrti, when her three gunas reach the state 
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of equipoise, to creative activity, is Isvara and is also called 
Kala. Isvara may be defined to be that who, by His own 
super-natural power, exists in the inside of all creatures as 
their guiding principle, without being Himself touched by 
their affections, and outside as Kala” 1 (Ibid, vers. 14-17.) 

We shall also see in the next chapter in connexion with 
the discussion about the personality of Isvara that the Upani- 
sads as well, which derive, as we shall prove, their meta¬ 
physics from the Sshkhya, further corroborate the fact that 
the Sahkhya does not teach atheism or agnosticism at all, but 
it positively and emphatically admits and declares the existence 
of Isvara or God. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Personality of God. 

The essential characteristics of personality may be said to 
be two, or rather, one, expressible in two forms; and they 
are : (1) Self-consciousness or consciousness of a centre of 
reference, and (2) a self-conscious centre of activity or effort, 
otherwise called Will. These are the general characteristics 
of all forms of personality. But self-consciousness is not a 
simple or undifferentiated unity of an essence or substance, but 
a complex or differentiated unity of a * system ’ or ‘ world *— 
a unity-in-multiplicity; and such a unity is not perfect every¬ 
where, it is so only in God. Thus, God being a perfect unity 
of self-consciousness, He may properly be called super-personal. 
When, on the other hand, we say that God is a perfectly unified 
centre of all activity or effort, we mean the] same thing, only 
expressed in a different form. Or, in short, God is a perfect 
intellect and a perfect will. If these characteristics constitute 
the personality of God, does the Sahkhya also attribute the same 
characteristics to Him P If the answer be in the affirmative, 
then the Sahkhya must be held to regard God as personal, and 
if, on the other hand, the answer be in the negative, then the 
Sftftkhya must be held to regard God as impersonal. Let us 
oonsider which one of these two views it really maintains as 
its own. 

We have found above that the SSfikhya defines Puruga 
in a general way. We should consider the definition very 
carefully. The S&fikhya-K&rika defines Purusa in this way: 
“The Manifested is caused, non-eternal, limited, changeful, 
multiform, dependent, attributive, conjunct (and), subordinate. 
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The Unmanifested is the reverse.” 1 (Verse 10.) “The 
manifested has trine constituents, and is indiscriminative, 
objective, generic, irrational and productive. So also is Nature. 
Soul is the reverse in these respects as in those. ” 2 (Verse 11.) 
‘ Tadviparitastatha cha puman ’ may also be rendered in this 
way: * reverse in all respects, but also appear to be analogous 
in those.’ From these two verses we may gather the attributes 
of Purusa: He is uncaused, eternal, all-pervading, unchanging, 
one, independent, irresolvable, uncombined and self-governed. 
In these respects he resembles Nature (Prakrti); but he has 
other attributes in which he differs from her. These adjectives 
are : destitute of the three guqas or constitutive factors, discri¬ 
minative, subjective, specific or individual, rational, and unpro- 
lific. We should also read another verse along with these two, 
namely, the verse 19, which runs thus : “ And from that con¬ 
trariety (before specified) Soul is proved to be a witness, eter¬ 
nally free, neutral, perceiving and inactive .” 3 If we turn to 
the Sankhya-Satram we find the following attributes affirmed 
of Purusa: He is eternal, all-pervading, (Chap. I, aph. 12), free 
from all association (ibid, aph. 15), eternally pure or unchange¬ 
able, eternally enlightened and eternally released (ibid, aph. 19). 
The other treatises on the Sankhya do not differ, even slightly, 
from the Safikhya-Karika with regard to the attributes of 
Purusa. We may, therefore, accept the list of the attributes 
as given by the latter to be final. 

Let us now carefully examine the above attributes. 
Purusa (the Absolute Self) is rational, intelligent, eternally 
enlightened; He is, therefore, a Self-conscious Being. But 
self-consciousness is, as we have seen, not a bare unity, but a 
system or whole, or what is called a unity-in-multiplicity. Is 
Purusa a bare unity—a unity of a substance, or the unity of a 
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system ? We should notice two other attributes : Purusa is 
called subject, and Prakjti, object. Thus, Puru§a is a Self- 
conscious Subject who has Prakrti as object. But this alone 
does not make Purusa a unity-in-multiplicity—a system or a 
world; Prakrti may be entirely distinct from, and outside of, 
Purusa: in that case, even though Purusa may know her, yet 
He will not have her included in His contents. Thus, Puruga 
will be bereft of all contents, Prakrti including, according to 
the Sankhya, all the contents which He may know, and reduced 
to a bare unity. Therefore, to make Purusa a system, 
or world, Prakrti must somehow be included in His contents. 
For that purpose the SaOkhya adds another adjective, viz., 
all-pervasive. Purusa is not only a Self-conscious Subject, but 
also an all-pervading consciousness or Subject, that is, He in¬ 
cludes Prakrti in Sis nature. Thus, the real concrete Purusa is 
an all-pervading Self-conscious System or World of which 
Prakrti is an element. He is, in other words, an organic 
synthesis of the Subject and the Object, of the Self and the Not- 
Self, or, in short, a Subject-Object. Prakrti also is called all- 
pervading, but she is an all-pervading Object or Not-self. If 
there be an all-prevading Subject, there must also be an 
all-pervading Object as its correlate. And the concrete 
Absolute is, thus, an organic synthesis. What would be the 
logical consequences of this conclusion we shall see in the 
sequel. 

In the meantime we should clear up some difficulties. 
Purusa is also called free from all attachment or association 
(*KnrO »ad eternally released (fw^JW:). If Prakrti be included 
in the contents of Purusa, how can these adjectives be appli¬ 
cable to Him P The answer is, that they are applicable, 
beoause they express only the particular aspect, and not the 
whole nature of Puru§a. Purusa is not only immanent in 
Prakj-ti, but also transcendent over her ; a self-conscious sub¬ 
ject not only includes its object, but also knows itself as 
distinct from and unexhausted in respect of its contents by 
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tiie latter, just, for instance, as our Self includes all our 
ideas, feelings, willings, etc., and yet has not its contents 
exhausted by them : the former fact makes the subject 
immanent in, and the latter, transcendent over, the object. 
In so far as Purusa is transcendent, He is eternally released , 
i. e., not under the influence of Prakrti or the Not-Self, and 
also free from all attachment or association with her. It is 
' only in this sense that the Absolute Purusa or Brahman is 
spoken of, in the Sruti, as eternally released and free from all 
attachment with Prakrti. We should always remember that 
the Sankhya definition of Purusa differs very little from that 
given in the Sruti, and those who are conversant with the 
latter know well that according to Nimvarka and Ramanuja 
those attributes express only the transcendent (fwW’U:) aspect of 
Brahman or the Absolute Purusa. There are other attributes 
of similar nature, to wit, inactive, unchangeable, unprolific and 
specific or individual, all of which express the transcendent 
aspect of Purusa. But in so far as the Absolute Purusa is 
immanent in Prakrti, He must also possess the attributes of 
activity, changefulness, productivity and individuality , these 
being the attributes of the latter in so far as she is manifested. 
Thus, the Absolute Purusa, in His wholeness, has two sets of 
attributes apparently opposed to each other, one set expressing 
His transcendent aspect, and the other, His immanent aspect. 
Or, we may express the whole fact in another way : As a 
whole or system, the Absolute Purusa is eternally free, because 
there is nothing outside Him which can bind Him ; no doubt, 
He is bound by His contents (including Prakyti), but in that 
case He is bound by what lie within Himself, by what are His 
own, that is to say, by Himself; but ‘ self-bound ’ is another name 
for ‘ free.* He is free from all attachment or association, for, 
there is nothing outside Him to be associated with : inactive, 
because, being self-complete, He has no want or purpose to 
be fulfilled, or no end to be realised, and therefore, He has no 
desire or volition which is implied in all activity oalled volun- 
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tary and human: unchangeable, because there is nothing out* 
side Him which can change His nature, so that, as a whole, 
He is eternally unchanged: unprolific, because all production 
implies change, but He is eternally complete : specific or indivi¬ 
dual, because a systematic whole is the true individual. But 
as the parts (i.e., all things and beings in the universe) are 
His own individualisations or differentiations, specific centres 
of His own activity, He possesses also the attributes of them. 
This fact i3 indicated by the phrase, ‘ tathacha puman,’ i. e., 
Purusa is also analogous to the manifested in all those 

respects. In this connexion we may say that the Absolute is 
not only a perfect intellect, but also a perfect will, understand¬ 
ing by the latter a perfect spontaneity or a perfectly spontane¬ 
ous active principle. In this sense the Absolute Purusa is 
active, but His activity does not imply any want, purpose, 
desire or volition ; it is perfectly spontaneous. There are 
other evidences in the Sankhya itself which point to the fact 
that though Purusa and Prakrti are distinct, they are insepar¬ 
able elements of One Absolute Whole, or they are correlative 
aspects of a Higher Synthesis. Consider the following : 

(a) “ The bondage of Purusa is not due to Prakrti, for 
she herself is under His control.” 1 ( Sankhya-P.-Sdtram, Chap. 
I. 18). Here it is positively affirmed that Prakrti is not 
independent of Purusa, but entirely under His control. This 
assertion clearly shows that Purusa and Prakrti are not two 
independent realities, but the latter is an element of the 
former, for, of two things wholly independent and unrelated 
one cannot be entirely under the control of another. 

(b) “Without the conjunction of Prakrti (there can be) 
no conjunction of Bondage in Purusa who is, by nature, eter¬ 
nally pure, enlightened and unconfined.” 2 (Ibid, 19.) In the 
preceding aphorism it is asserted that Prakrti is not the direct 
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cause of Bondage ; here it is asserted that the direct cause is 
her conjunction with Purusa. Now, a question naturally sug¬ 
gests itself here: What is the cause of this conjunction be¬ 
tween Purusa and Prakrti ? Prakrti cannot be the cause 
of it, because, then, she will be the real cause of the Bondage, 
which will be inconsistent with the previous assertion of her 
non-causality in this respect. Purusa also cannot be the 
cause, because, He, being eternally free, cannot bind Himself. 
The Sahkhya says that the real cause is the aviveka , i. e., non¬ 
discrimination or the absence of, any knowledge on the part 
of Purusa about His distinction from Prakrti. But this answer 
is absurd, because aviveka cannot pertain to Him, who is eter¬ 
nally enlightened. The true answer is, that the conjunction is 
eternal, and being eternal, it is eternally uncaused, for what 
is eternal cannot have any cause. The conjunction is an 
ultimate fact, because Purusa and Prakrti are the inseparable 
elements of One Whole and co-exist from eternity; and there¬ 
fore, no question about its origin may arise. Thus, the con¬ 
junction being eternal, the Bondage is also eternal, i. e., the 
Absolute Purusa is eternally bound up with Prakrti. What is, 
then, Release ? As Bondage is the result of the identification of 
the Absolute Purusa with Prakrti, so is Release the result of the 
knowledge of the distinction between them. Release does not 
mean absolute separation between them, because that is impos¬ 
sible. The Sankhya does not entertain that view. Thus, the 
Absolute Purusa is both eternally bound up and eternally re¬ 
leased. But He is bound up, not by anything external, but 
by what is internal, by His own elements, i.e., in so far as 
He is immanent in His elements, He identifies Himself with 
them : He is released in so far as He transcends the elements 
—He knows Himself distinct from, and unexhausted in 
respect of His contents by, the elements. Therefore, Bondage 
and Release of the Absolute Purusa are eternal —eter nally 
correlative aspects of His nature. Or, in other words. His 
bondage is His freedom or release, beoause it is due to His 
8 
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own elements, and therefore, due to His own self (^n^W?n). 
But Bondage and Release have a different meaning for the 
Individual Purusas or men, which we shall explain in the 
sequel. 

(c) “ The agency or causality of Prakrti is due to her 
proximity to Isvara, as is the case of a loadstone.” 1 (Ibid, 96.) 
Let us examine this aphorism carefully. As a piece of iron 
derives its power of attraction by virtue of its proximity to a 
loadstone, so Prakrti derives her power of evolution by virtue 
of her proximity to Isvara. Here proximity is described as 
an essential condition of acquiring such a power. But the 
analogy is inadequate and misleading. Proximity is a kind of 
space-relation, which can subsist between a loadstone and a 
piece of iron, both of them being in space. But how can it 
subsist between Isvara and Prakrti ? In the first place, 
proximity implies an interval, however small, between two 
things ; but there cannot be any interval or distance between 
Isvara and Prakrti, both of them being all-pervading, and 
included in each other. In the second place, proximity is 
possible between things which are in space, but Isvara is ad¬ 
mittedly above space. (Gf. Aph. 13.) Though, thus, the analogy 
is inappropriate, it contains one important truth : A piece of iron 
derives its power of attraction from a loadstone which must 
itself possess such a power before it can transfer it to the piece 
of iron ; similarly, Prakrti derives her power of evolution from 
Isvara, who must Himself possess the power before it is trans¬ 
ferred to Prakrti. This aphorism, thus, admits that the 
Absolute Purusa possesses the power of evolution, but instead 
of exercising it Himself He transfers it to Prakrti. A similar 
analogy is given in aphorism 99, which runs thus : “ The 
actual causality is of the Antah-karapa, because it is lighted 
up by the Absolute Purusa, as is the case with the iron.” a 
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Here, too, the point of the analogy is that Antafr-karaoa 
(which is an evolute of Prakrti) derives its power of causation 
from Isvara, as the iron derives its power of burning from fire; 
and that, therefore, Isvara possesses the power of causality, 
as the fire does the power of burning. If the fire did not 
possess such a power, the iron also could not derive it; 
similarly, if Isvara did not possess the power of causality, 
Antah-karaija, too, could not derive its power of evolution. Let 
us consider also aphorism 164. 1 Here, too, it is stated that the 
causality of Prakrti is derived from the influence or 
affection of Purusa, which is, again, due to her proximity to 
the self-conscious Principle. In aphorism 61 2 of Chap. Ill, 
Prakrti is described as a born-slave to Purusa. There are 
numerous other aphorisms which point to the same fact, and 
need not be cited here. 

Sometimes the word * samyoga,’ i. e., union or conjunc¬ 
tion, is used to express the relation between Purusa and 
Prakrti, by virtue of which the latter derives her power of 
evolution from Purusa. Thus, in the Sahkhya-Karika we 
have the following: “ In order that Soul may contemplate 
Prakrti and be released, the union of the two, like that of 
the lame and the blind, takes place; (and) thence creation 
springs/’ 3 (Verse 21.) It is curious that the SMkhya-Karika, 
exclusively uses the word ‘samyoga,’ i.e., union, and the Sankhya- 
Pravachana-Sutram, the word * sanniddhya,’ i.e., proximity, to 
indicate the relation. But the former seems to be more appro¬ 
priate than the latter for reasons stated above. However, we 
should note one significant assertion in the verse cited above. 
Purusa is likened to a lame, and Prakrti to a blind man, each 
of whom is altogether helpless without the other for the 
purposes of evolution. But according to the Sa&khya the 
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evolution is eternal, and therefore, the union of Puru§a 
and Prakrti is also eternal; that is to say, Purusa and Prakrti 
are eternally united, and are, therefore, two eternally corre¬ 
lated aspects of a Higher Synthesis—of One Absolute Whole. 
This point we have already proved from a different stand¬ 
point. 

Before we conclude, we should consider two attributes 
which are affirmed of both Purusa and Prakrti. They are, 
* independent * and ‘ self-governed ’ (vide vers. 10 and 11 of the 
Sdnkhya-Karilca). If Prakrti be independent and self-gov¬ 
erned, how can she be inseparably related to Purusa ? But 
we have, on the contrary, proved by citing numerous texts 
that they are inseparably related and two eternally corrected 
aspects of a Higher Synthesis. How can we then reconcile these 
two seemingly contradictory assertions ? If we think about 
the matter more closely we find that there is really no incon¬ 
sistency. We can view the nature of Prakrti from two stand¬ 
points : Prakrti possesses some attributes in common with 
Purusa, and also possesses some other attributes in respect of 
which she differs from Him. Thus, there are both identity 
and distinction between them. As far as they are identical, 
they are inseparably related, and, therefore, mutually support¬ 
ed or dependent ; as far as they are distinct and opposed, they 
are unrelated, and therefore, mutually unsupported or inde¬ 
pendent. Thus, Prakrti is independent of Purusa from a 
particular standpoint, i. e., she is relatively independent, 
absolute independence being out of the question, for if she 
had really such an independence, she would fall outside 
Purusa, and thus limiting Him would make Him limited or 
finite. Two things absolutely independent and yet analogous 
and all-pervading, is a self-contradictory expression. Prakrti 
should, therefore, be called relatively independent. Prakrti is 
also called self-governed ; but 'self-governed ' is the same as 
‘ independent.’ Thus, Prakrti is only relatively self-governed. 
This disposes of the remaining difficulties. 
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It is, no doubt, true that the whole tenor of the SSAkhya 
Philosophy is to maximise the distinction or opposition, and 
to minimise the relation, between Purusa and Prakrti. To 
a less intelligent or careless reader the Sankhya would appear 
to be a rigorously pluralistic system; but to a more careful 
and intelligent one it would appear that the system, as a whole, 
is relatively pluralistic, teaching in many places, though less 
prominently, the unity of an Absolute Principle underlying 
the plurality. We shall revert to this point when dealing 
with human personality. 

Let us now turn to the Yoga-SAtram, which is also called 
a Safikhya Philosophy, to see what view it entertains with 
regard to the personality of God or Isvara. In this connexion 
we shall examine more carefully those aphorism of the Yoga* 
SAtram which we have considered before, as in them Patanjali 
has mainly discussed the nature of Isvara. These are aphor¬ 
isms 23-26 1 of the Samadhi Pada. We have mentioned before 
two essential characteristics which constitute the personality 
of Isvara, to wit, (a) perfect self-consciousness, or a centre of 
reference of all objects, and ( b ) perfect will or a centre of 
activity which is directly or indirectly the source of all acti¬ 
vities in the world : Or, in other words, the personality of 
Isvara consists in a perfect intellect and a perfect spontaneity. 
I shall show that these two characteristics are found to be 
described in the above aphorisms. In aphorism 25 2 it is said 
that the seed of omniscience has reached its acme (OTOITOT) 
in Isvara, that is to say, He is described to be a perfect In¬ 
tellect or a perfect Self-conscious Being. This inference is 
further confirmed by aphorism 26 where Isvara is described 
to be the Original Preceptor ) of all other first-born 

preceptors, e.g., Brahma, etc. The meaning of this is that 
Isvara is the original or ultimate Source of all knowledge and 
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truth. All these conclusively show that Isvara is a perfect 
self-conscious Being, who is all-knowing and the ultimate Source 
of all knowledge and truth. From this all-knowing character 
of Isvara follows His eternity and infinity, inasmuch as an 
all-knowing Being cannot be limited in time and space. If 
He were so limited, He could not know all ; He could not 
know what was outside and beyond the limit, and thus, could 
not be an all-knower. Is He also a perfect Will ? In aphor¬ 
ism 24 Isvara is described to be a particular Purusa, eternally 
free from pains, actions, fruits of actions, and desires arising 
from them. Here He is described to be destitute of actions 
and desires, i.e., of will, as ordinarily understood. Let us quote 
in extenso the comments made by Vyasa on this aphorism : 
“ Klesas (pains) are avidya (ignorance) and the rest; Karmans 
(actions) are vices and virtues •, vipaka is the fruits of actions; 
Ssayas are desires following therefrom. Though they are 
qualities of the manah, yet they are called the qualities of 
Purusa, because he is the enjoyer or knower of their fruits or 
consequences, just as the victory or defeat, which really be¬ 
longs to the actual fighters, is usually ascribed to their master. 
That particular Purusa, who is free from the enjoyment of 
those fruits or consequences, is called Isvara. But there are 
many other Purusas called kevalins, who have also attained 
liberation called kaivalya ; they have attained kaivalya by 
freeing themselves from three kinds of bondage. Isvara had 
no connexion with those three kinds of bondage in the past, 
nor will have any in the future. As by “ the liberation” is 
understood innumerable previous bondages, so is not the case 
with Isvara. Or, as it will be possible for the absorbed into 
the Prakrti to have innumerable future bondages, so will not 
be the case with Isvara, for He is eternally free and eternally 
Isvara.” 1 Now, it is evident from the above that ISvara is 

1 w*n:; gtnwigiiwifa wht i 
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eternally free from all vicious and virtuous actions, as well as 
from all desires arising from them. Actions also imply desires 
as their motives ; hut desires and actions are essential charac- 
teristics of will; it, therefore, follows that Isvara has no will. 
But this is not the real inference for the following reasons : 
(a) Ini aphorism 23 1 it is positively asserted that Isvara shows 
kindness to the yogins by enabling them to attain samadhi and 
its fruits in a shorter time. Let us examine Vyasa’s com¬ 
ments upon it: “ When a yogin worships Isvara with a 
special kind of devotion He does hind deeds to him at the 
moment of his meditation, and on account of that meditation 
the yogin’s attainment of samadhi and its fruits becomes 
instantaneous.” 2 Consider, then, aphorism 26. 8 In this 
aphorism it is clearly asserted that Isvara is the original 
preceptor ) of all the first-born preceptors, e.g., 

Brahma and the rest, because He is above time, while they 
were born in time and had a limited longevity. It is mani¬ 
fest from this that Isvara is not absolutely inactive, for 
He is the ultimate instructor of all knowledge and truth. 
This fact is made more explicit and emphatic in the com¬ 
mentary of Yyasa on the aphorism 25. 4 Vyasa holds: “ Even 
though He ( i.e Isvara) has no want so far as He Himself is 
concerned, yet He has want in the shape of doing good to the 
Jivas : the latter want is this : I shall liberate the entangled 
Purusas during the Kalpa-pralaya and the Mahapralaya by 
means of instruction about knowledge and religion. It is 
likewise said : ‘ The primeval Seer, (incarnated) through the 
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medium of an artificial mind, (as) the mighty divine sage 
(Kapila), out of compassion (towards all entangled Purugas), 
revealed the (Sahkhya) doctrines, in a systematic way, to S.suri, 
who desired to know them.’ ” 1 Prom this it is conclusively 
proved that Isvara is not conceived by the Yoga-SAtram as 
absolutely inactive. 

(6) How, then, is this last assertion to be reconciled 
with the previous one ? In the aphorism 24 2 it is asserted 
that Isvara is eternally free from actions and their consequent 
desires : in other aphorisms, to wit, 23, 25 and 26, it is held 
that He is not wholly inactive and destitute of desires : 
He does some acts and has some desires. How can we 
reconcile them ? The reconciliation is easy. When Isvara 
is said to be eternally free from actions and desires, 
these actions are good or bad, virtuous or vicious, actions ; 
and the desires are those which arise out of them. 
Now, those actions and desires are possible only for man : 
the epithets ‘ good ’ or * bad,’ * virtuous ’ or ' vicious/ are 
not applicable to the actions of Isvara, for He is above 
duties and virtues. The sense of duty is the sense of the 
conflict between Reason and Inclinations—between the High* 
er or rational Self in man and his Lower or passional Self ; 
and virtue is nothing but a habit of doing duty. In 
Isvara no such struggle is possible, because He has no 
such passions and desires, which resemble those which 
arise from the physical wants and appetites of man : Isvara 
is perfectly rational and perfectly realised, so that His 
actions cannot be oalled good or bad, virtuous or vicious 
in the same sense in which human actions are so called : 
Or, more appropriately, those epithets are wholly inappli- 
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cable to His actions. This proves that Isvara is not in¬ 
active, but that He acts, and His acts should not be called 
good ( ) or bad ( ), virtuous or vicious ; and 

therefore, He is eternally free only from those actions to 
which those epithets are applicable. Again, divine actions, 
as we have found, are not prompted by desire, purpose, end 
or motive, as ordinarily understood, because such a desire, 
etc., arise out of human conditions which are absent in 
Isvara : His actions are perfectly spontaneous. The same is 
true of desires: Isvara has, no doubt, desires, but these 
desires are not determined by, or follow from, the good or 
bad actions, because He is eternally free from such 
actions. Like His activities, His desires also are perfectly 
spontaneous, and are not determined by any wants. 
In short, the activities, desires, etc., of Isvara are of a quite 
different nature, the most imperfect resemblance of which 
is found in the most highly developed life as that of a saint 
or prophet. Thus we find that the two apparently incon¬ 
sistent assertions are not really so ; they are both true so 
far as they go. We may, therefore, conclude that, accord¬ 
ing to the Yoga-Sutram, Isvara is a perfect Self-conscious¬ 
ness or Intellect ; He is, therefore, both a perfect Intellect 
and a perfect Will. Thus, He is a person, or rather super¬ 
person (Purusa-visesa). 

From the verses quoted above from the Santiparva of the 
Mahabharata it can be inferred that Isvara is not only a 
Self-conscious Spirit, but also a Will, that is, an Active 
Principle. 1'here are several other verses which go to 
confirm the above conclusion. 1 

1 9 -, 

*t*3*rt i fast fawfw ii” 

i.e. t “ When the time comes for Universal Dissolution, all existent objects and gunas are 
withdrawn by the Supreme Soul, which then exists alone like the sun withdrawing at 
evening all his rays; and when the time oomes for Creation, He once more creates and 
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But one point should be made clear in this connexion. 
Although in the above 1 verses it is definitely and distinctly 
asserted that Isvara or the Supreme Soul is the real cause of 

spreads them out like the sun shedding his rays when the morning comes. Thus the 
Supreme Soul, for the sake of sports, repeatedly considers Himself invested with all these 
conditions, which are His own forms and gunas infinite in number and agreeable to 
Himself. It is thus that the Supremo Soul, though really above the gunas , becomes 
attached to the path of acts and creates, by modification, Nature invested with the 
Conditions of birth and death, and at once with all Acts and conditions which are charac¬ 
terised by the three gunas” (§5nti P. Chap. 303, verses 31-33.) Again, 

“g favnnrorera msra ftnw<i«nt i jmrcpsrfrora <#4 hu«iPi «” 

i.e., “Although the Supreme Soul is not subject to changes of any kind, and is the aotive 
principle that sets nature (Prakrti) in motion, yet entering a body which is united with 
the senses of knowledge and actions, Ho considers all the acts of those senses as His own.” 
(Ibid, ver. 48.) 

“ i f’pr’ui’jT desires, 

i. e., “ The Supreme Soul is said to be that who is above the attrib' Spj {^Qt’ l0rance or 
Error, who is Unmanifest and beyond all gunas , who is called the Supreme, who ordains 
all things, who is Eternal and Immutable, and overrules Nature and all her gunas.” 
(Chap. 306, ver. 32.) Still again, 

“ i v;*rsi irat nm n 

n w; f*nf iiFnRtftt: i n 

waiftfowi: i wa w-ft ircwff ii 

vsftt Jrcrarforatt i *rwi®rnwi n 

w? sWf* i $m<u if *if<< »r: it 

Ararat ii ii.” 

t.e., 44 0 best of Kings, this is the manner in which the Creation and the Destruction of 
Nature takes place; the Supreme Being is all that remains when Universal Destruction 
takes place, and it is He who assumes various forms when Creation begins. This is even 
so, 0 king, as ascertained by men of knowledge. It is Nature that causes the Over¬ 
presiding Soul to thus assume diversity and revert back to unity. Nature also herself 
has the same marks. One f ally conversant with the nature of the categories knows that 
Nature also assumes the same sort of diversity and unity, for when destruction comes 
sho reverts into unity and when creation takes place she assumes diversity of form. The 
Soul makes Nature which contains the principles of production or growth and assumes 
various forms. Nature is called K§etra (or soil). Above the twenty-four categories or 
principles is the Soul which is Great. It presides over that Nature or K$etra. Hence, O 
great King, the foremost yatis say that the Soul is the Presider. Indeed, we have heard 
that on account of the Soul’s presiding over all K§etras, He is called the Presider. 
And because He knows chat Unmanifest Kgetra, He is, therefore, also called 
Kgetrajfia. And because also the Soul enters into Unmanifest K?etra, He is called 
Pnru 9 a,”...(Chap. 806, vers. 33-37.) 

1 Vide foot-note. 
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the manifested world, yet in some other verses the opposite 
view seems to be entertained. For instance, consider the 
following verses : “ That which is shorn of the guyas, O dear 
lord, is incapable of being made to be possessing the gunas. 
Listen, however, to me as I explain to you what is endued 
with the gunas and what is not. Great Munis conversant 
with the truth about principles say that when Soul seizes 
the gunas like a crystal catching the reflexion of a red flower, 
He is said to be possessed of the gutias ; but when freed from 
them like the crystal freed from reflexion, He is seen in His 
real nature, which is above all gunas.” 1 (Chap. 315, 1-2.) 
Again, “On account, again, of His being the witness of 
everything, and on account, also, of there being nothing else 
than Him, as also for His consciousness of oneness with Nature 
(Prakrti), yatis endued with ascetic success, conversant with 
the spiritual science, and freed from fever of every sort, 
consider Him as existing by Himself without a second.” 2 

The same fact is declared in a more emphatic way by Yajfiavatkya in his conversation 
with Janaka : 

“wsmvr srwr n i i 

qftfeqq naninnt*wini?n n” 

i.e. t “ The Unmanifest Isvara transforms His supersensible Self by Himself into hundreds 
and thonsands and millions and millions of forms.” (Chap. 314, ver. 2.) Again, 

t wnarstfa i 

vRiPh qhwrf u wsnfrrwf^frr i 

wnawnft ftara*frf ii gnrFrt imsira H'JWfwN v i ....” 

i.e. t “On acoount of the Supreme Soul’s supremacy over the categories. He is said to 
partake Of their nature; on account also of His agency in the matter of creation, He is 
said to possess the quality of creation. On account of His agency in the matter of Yoga, 
He is said to possess the quality of Yoga. For His supremacy over those particular 
principles known by the name of Nature, Ho is said to possess tho character of Nature. 
For His agency in the matter of ore&ting the seeds, He is said to partake of the nature 
of those seeds. And because Ho causes the several principles or gunas to come into being, 
He is said to be subject to decay and destruction..,.” (Chap. 315, vers. 7*9.) 
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(Ibid, ver. 9.) But if we examine the above verses carefully 
we find no inconsistent assertions made in them. The 
Sahkhya Philosophy has, as we have said, all along entertain¬ 
ed two apparently opposed views with regard to the Soul 
(Purussa) : The Soul, it maintains, has two aspects or sides— 

transcendent (f*TW.) and immanent (). So far 

as the Soul is immanent in the manifested world, He is 
called sagitya, or invested with the three guttas, that 
is, assuming numberless finite forms ; and so far as He 
is transcendent over the manifested world, He is called nirguna, 
or divested of the three gunas, that is, existing in His own 
pure essential form ( ). We have already discussed, at 

considerable length, the reasonableness of such a distinction 
and found that there is no inconsistency involved in it. 

If we now come to Bhagavadgita we meet with 
similar assertions. Sometimes the Supreme Soul is spoken 
of as nirguna and sometimes as saguna. Consider, for 
instance, the following : “ The Supreme Soul, though 

devoid of all the senses, appears to be occupied in their 
functions; though unattached to anything, He is all- 
sustaining, and though devoid of all the gunas, He is the 
experiencer of them all. Though Himself whole and undivid¬ 
ed, He exists in all things as if He were divided ; He should 
be regarded as the creator, the sustainer and the destroyer 
of all things. Prakrti (Nature) is said to be the cause of 
the body and the senses, while Puru§a is said to be the 
cause of the experience of happiness and misery. O 
Bharatarsabha, know the union between the Ksetra (Pra¬ 
krti) and the Ksetrajna (Purusa) to be the real cause 
of all the animate and inanimate things. He sees truly 
who considers the activities done everywhere as due to 
Prakrti, and that Purusa is inactive or non-agent. The 
Individual Purusa attains the status of Brahman when he 
beholds all the distinct creatures to be existent in one and 
the same Soul, and understands the origination of the 
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universe to bo due to that one Supreme Soul.” 1 (Chap. 13, 
verses 14, 16, 20, 26, 29 and 30.) 

Turning to Srlmad-Bhagavata we find also similar 
expressions. Examine, for instance, the following verses : 
“In this way identifying Himself with Prakrti, Puru§a 
thinks Himself as the agent of the actions really performed 
by her gunas. Eor that reason, His migration, bondage and 
subjection are due to that identification, although He Himself 
is non-agent, lord, witness and full of bliss. Know Prakrti 
to be the cause of the body and the senses, and Purusa, who 
is above and beyond Prakrti, to be the cause of the experience 
of happiness and misery. On account of being unchangeable, 
inactive and devoid of the gunas, like the reflexion of the 
sun in water, Purusa, though residing in Prakrti, remains 
unstained by the gutias. But when that Purusa becomes 
attached to them, He gets stupefied by self-consciousness 
and thinks Himself to be the agent. O woman, 2 He is 
Isvara, called Kala, who prompts Prakrti, when her gunas 
attain the state of equilibrium, to the act of creation. When 
the Supreme Soul or Isvara threw His semen (in the form of 
consciousness) into the womb of Prakrti agitated by the 
influence of the previous actions of the jivas, she gave birth 
to the category of Mahat (consciousness or intelligence) 
prolific of multifarious manifestations. When the category 
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of Mahat, thus generated from the semen of the Supreme 
Soul, underwent changes, it gave birth to the three kinds of 
self-consciousness (xjyyu;) characterised by the power 
of activity.” 1 (Skandha, 3, Chap. 26, 6-8 ; ibid , Chap. 27,1 ; 
Chap. 26, 16,18 and 22.) 

Let us now turn to the Brahma-Sfttram where some 
assertions are made which seem to go against our contention 
that Idvara and Prakrti are inter-dependent and mutually 
inclusive. Examine the following aphorisms : (1) “ Prakrti 
being dependent on Isvara, is capable of acting to realise 
an end, i.e. of creation.” 2 (Chap. I, pada 4, aph. 8.) 
Nimbarka comments on this in this way : “ Pradhana or 

Prakrti as described in the Upanisads, being dependent on 
the Supreme Cause (i.e. Isvara), is capable of purposive 
action, i.e., creation, whereas Pradhana as described in the 
S&nkhya, being independent of Him, cannot be so : such is 
the difference.” 3 Here it is distinctly stated that Prakrti 
is, according to the Sankhya, independent of Isvara. It is 
difficult to understand wherefrom that conclusion is 
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drawn. I have conclusively proved by citing numerous 
texts that Isvara and Prakrti are, according to the Sahkhya, 
mutually inclusive and eternally united ; Prakrti is nothing 
but an element or power of Isvara as much according to 
the Sa&kbya as according to the Upaniaads. This is, therefore, 
undoubtedly a strange misunderstanding. (2) “There is 
nothing beside Prakrti which can prompt her to action; 
Purusa is eternally unattached to anything.” 1 (Chap. II, pad a 
2, aph. 4.) Nimbarka comments on this thus : “ Pradhana 
cannot be the cause of the world, because it is not guided 
by the conscious Purusa. Why ? Pradhana being indepen¬ 
dent, it has no other assistant than itself.” 2 Here, too, it is 
supposed that Pradhana is independent of Is'vara, according 
to the Satikhya ; but that the supposition is mistaken has 
been satisfactorily proved before. It is curious that Yyasa, 
as the author of the Brahma-8dtram, declares that Pradhana 
or Prakrti is, according to the Saftkhya, independent of 
Isvara, while, as the commentator of the Yoga-Sfttrain, 
he writes that Prakrti and Purusa are not wholly distinct, 
that Brahman resides in a concealed form in the chitta, i.e., 
the mind, which is nothing but a compound of three evolutes 
of Prakrti, and that the knowledge of the world attained 
by the Buddhi-sattva (the pure intellect) is identical with 
that of Purusa. (Vide commentaries on aph. 20 of the 
Sadhana-pada, aph. 4 of the Samadhi-pada, and aphs. 22 and 
23 of the Kaivalya-pada, cited in Chap. IV.) 

Now, Vyasa has evidently derived his view from the 
Upaniaads; therefore, it is necessary to examine carefully 
the texts referred to. In several Upanisads Prakrti and 
her evolutes are mentioned in various connexions, but it is 
in the Svet&svatara Upanisad, in particular, that the 
relation between Isvara and Prakrti is more explicitly 

it” 
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described. (See Chap. I, aphs. 10-12 ; and Chap. IV, aphs. 
5, 6, 7 and 10.) 1 

Here the nature of the Infinite Soul, the finite Soul and 
Prakrti, as well as their mutual relations are clearly stated. 
What we are especially concerned with here is the precise re¬ 
lation between tbe Infinite Soul (Brahman) and Prakrti: 

* “qi roFPWJTm* wt:, fq qq?: i qtsHrq traffic qjrar- 

wi fawrsrrftfftr. ||” *• “ Pradhana or Prakrti is ohangeful, but Igvara is unchangeful 

and immortal; that one (ISvara), manifesting Himself, regulates tho aforesaid changeful 
Pradh&na and all jivas. The jivas liberate themselvos from the world-illusion by means 
of constant meditation upon Ilim and thinking nim as one with themselves.’* (Ohap. I, 
aph. io.) “TTrsir t* H=rar*tra?rPT:, ?rsMwiwrerfqr: i 

fspjyq ll’* *.*.» “ If knows Him, all his connexions with the world are 

severed; so that all the pains of that wise one arising out of non-discriminative knowledge 

(avidya) are destroyed and he becomes released from repeated births and deaths. By 

meditation upon Him that wise Purusa, after the destruction of the body, attains 
that third essential form of Is vara which is unmanifosted in and above the world, and 
thereby becomes the possessor of all worldly grandeur, as well as becomes 
entirely self-contented and divested of the three gunas.” {Ibid, aph. 11.) 

“<wsjqf n tfiprsi f? i wtwr wfar' *rar, w 

*•••» “This self-existent Brahman is the only thing worthy to be 
known, there being nothing else fit to be thought of : This Brahman is tho enjoying 
jtvas, the enjoyable world, and Igvara (lord), their guide and ruler. He has these 
three forms, and should bo meditated upon in this way only.” (Ibid, aph. 12.) 

irar: **qr: i ■srqfr surM^rf 

II ” “ Eternal one ( i.e ., tho Individual Soul), enjoying another ( i.e ., 

Prakrti), which is equally eternal, and is red, whita and black, i.e., possessing three 
gu$as, called Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, and procreatrix of various objects like herself, 
remains attached to her ; another eternal one (i.e., I6vara) exists without being attached 
to Prakrti which supplies the materials of enjoyment to the Individual Puru§a.” 
(Chap. 4, aph. 6.) "tT qqVt qrwrm, hrr qforemra i nqfaq: fTqsfr 
*P5rcr*ft ll” t * e *» “ Two friendly birds live together on one tree (i.e., the body), 

one of whioh, called the Individual Soul, tastes the fruits of that tree, thinking them 
palatable, while the other (i.e., Isvara) doos not taste them, bat remains a m*re spectator.** 
(Ibid, aph. 6.) qqqt f*TRWts«ftsq*ir aqtwRf I qqr qig a pq ^ n w q, 

ll” i.e., “On the same tree one bird called jtva lives and gets 
entangled with it, and being impotent to liborate itself, goes on lamenting : when, then, 
it comes to know the greatness of tho other bird called Isvara it gets released.” (Ibid 

aph. 7.) “HWfqj qafti ftWTifqqsj I WWWpNj sqrfT' ai*r?x a” i.e., 

“ Prakrti, whioh possesses the three guijas, and is the material cause of the world, should 
be known to be a power of Brahman called Maya, and Brahman should be known as the 
possessor or source of that power. The world is pervaded by the numerous different 
evolutes of that power called M&y§.” (Ibid, aph. 10.) 
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This relation has been expressed by saying that Prakjrti is 
nothing bat a power or element of Brahman, and therefore, is 
not anything independent of Him. The Sahkhya, as ordinari¬ 
ly interpreted, seems to declare Prakrti’s independence of 
Brahman. Bor this reason the Sankhya is carefully distin¬ 
guished from the Vedanta. Some go even so far as to assert 
that though the Sahkhya nomenclature occurs in many places 
of the Upanisads, it signifies different things, and has never 
been derived from the Sankhya System. Some even suspect 
that the Sahkhya has rather borrowed its nomenclature from 
the Upanisads and used it for its own special purpose and 
in its own special sense. It is curious that the name of 
Kapila also is mentioned in the Svetasvafcara Upanisad. 1 
{Vide Chap. V, aph. 2.) It is true that it is not easy to 
settle by conclusive historical evidence whether the Upani¬ 
sads derived the nomenclature from the Sankhya, or the San¬ 
khya from the Cpanisads. The real difficulty in this connex¬ 
ion evidently arises from the apparently opposed interpretations 
given to the relation between Purusa and Prakrti. But I have 
conclusively proved before that the Sankhya does not declare 
Prakrti to be entirely independent of Purusa ; it has rather de¬ 
finitely affirmed that Prakrti is an integral element of Purusa. 
Moreover, we find some significant versos in the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata which distinctly and emphatically declare 
that whatever knowledge we find in the Vedas has been de¬ 
rived from the Sahkhya. 2 (Vide Chap. 301.) Here it is expli¬ 
citly maintained that the Sahkhya is the only source of all true 
and high knowledge, and that every other branch of knowledge, 
including even the Vedas, has derived its knowledge from the 
Sahkhya. This is further confirmed by verses embodying the 
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sayings of the great sage Ysjflavalkya. 1 (Vide Chap, 316, 
aph. 2 ; Chap. 301, aphs. 100 and 101.) The Bhagavadgits 
also bears the same testimony. 2 (Vide Chap. 5, verses 4 and 6.) 
These are undoubtedly good and clear testimonies which go 
to show that there is no real inconsistency between the Upa- 
nisads and the Sankhya with regard to the relation between 
Purusa, whether Absolute or Individual, and Prakrti. It 
is surprising that Vyasa, who, as the writer of the Mah&bha- 
rata, was quite aware of these facts, had still written to say 
that the Prakrti of the Upanisads is wholly different from 
that of the Sankhya. He has, as I have pointed out before, 
also contradicted himself when explaining the relation be¬ 
tween Prakrti and Isvara in his commentary on the Yoga- 
Sfltram. 

We may conclude, then, by holding that the Sankhya 
teaches that there is one Absolute Purusa—one Absolute Self- 
conscious Self or Isvara, who includes Prakrti as one of His 
constituent elements, and uses her as the means to differen¬ 
tiate or embody Himself into numberless objects, which con¬ 
stitute the world ; and that He being, thus, a Self-conscious 
‘System ’ or ‘ World,’ and also the ultimate Source of all acti¬ 
vity or effort, may be properly designated a Person ; but 
being a perfect Unity, He should more appropriately he 
called Super-Personal. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Thu Human Personality. 

We now propose to consider the Sankhya view of 
human personality. We should here also recall what the 
essential characteristics of personality are. To be a person, 
a human being must be a self-conscious ‘ system ’ or ‘ world,’ 
viewed from the standpoint of both intellect and will. Does 
the Sankhya call man person in this sense ? The Sankhya, no 
doubt, calls man purusa, but is purusa a bare or undifferen¬ 
tiated unity of a substance, or a complex and differentiated 
unity of a spirit ? Or, to express it in a slightly different way, 
are tiie Purusa and Prakrti really two independent entities, 
only mechanically united in man, or are they really two inter¬ 
dependent realities organically unified in him ? If the former, 
man is not a person ; if the latter, he is a person. Let us 
see in which of these two senses man is called a person by 
the Sankhya. 

The Sankhya evidently speaks of Purusa in two senses : 
In verses 10 and 11 of the Sankhya-Karika it speaks of the 
Absolute Purusa or Isvara, and in verse 18 of the same book 
it speaks of Individual Purusas or jlvas. We have discussed 
this point before (vide Chaps. II and III) and come to the 
conclusion that although the Safikhya defines Purusa, both 
Absolute and Individual, exactly in the same way, and in the 
same breath declares that Puru?a is one and many at the same 
time, these apparently contradictory assertions can only be 
reconciled by holding that the multitudinous Purugas or jlvas 
are the individualisations or differentiations of the Absolute 
Purusa ; that is to say, the Absoute Purusa manifests and 
realises Himself in and through the multiple forms of human 
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beings or Individual Purusas. But as the Absolute Purus* is 
present whole and undivided in each Individual Purusa as 
His mode or differentiation from a particular point of view, 
the latter must partake of the nature of the former, and 
therefore bo perfect from that point of view. Or, in the words 
of the Sahkhya, the Individual Purusi is nothing but the 
Absolute Purusa as invested with the three gunas. This 
is the reason why the Sankhya gives only one definition 
of Purusa, which is applicable to all Purusas, infinite or 
finite, absolute or* individual. But each individual man 
has another aspect : he is also finite or particular. This 
particular aspect of man is supplied by Prakrti in the 
form of his physical body and its adjuncts. Thus, every 
man is the Absolute Purusa manifesting and realising 
Himself in and through his whole psychical and physical 
mechanism. Now, a question suggests itself : Is the unity of 
the Absolute Purusa and Prakrti in man mechanical or 
organic ? We have shown before that the Absolute Purusa 
includes Prakrti in His contents, and His union with her is 
eternal and irresolvable. Such being the case, their union in 
man also must be eternal and irresolvable, as is admitted bv 
the Sankhya. See also Yoga-Sfitram (Sadhana Pada, aph. 22), 
and Yyasa’s commentary on the following aphorism : “ Purusa 
and the three gutias both are eternal and for that reason their 
union is regarded as eternal. There is a saying about it: 
On account of the eternal union between the three gunas and 
Purusa, there is also an eternal union between the manifested 
and Purusa.” 1 Similarly, Vachaspati says in his commentary 
on verse 21 of the Sahkhya-Karika that “ on account of the 
eternity of the succession of union, in spite of being eternally 
united (with Prakrti), it is proper to be united again for the 
sake of abstraction (from her).” 2 But a union whioh is 
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eternal and irresolvable must be organic and necessary. Man 
is, therefore, a specialised organic unity of the Absolute Purusa 
and Prakrti, and must be a person. But before taking it as 
final we should try to remove some difficulties which face our 
inference. I mean the difficulties raised by the Sahkbya 
doctrine of Bondage and Release of Purusa. It may be 
objected, if Purusa and Prakrti he eternally and inseparably 
united in man, the bondage of the former must therefore be 
eternal and irresolvable ; how is, then, the release of Purusa 
possible ? The objection is serious, if it is true ; but we shall 
see that it is based on a misconception of the nature of both 
Purusa and Prakrti. We should, therefore, carefully examine 
the Doctrine of Bondage and Release as taught by the 
Sankhya. But before proceeding to do so it is necessary to 
understand the Sankhya Doctrine of Evolution. 

(1) The Doctrine of Evolution. 

After proving the multiplicity of the Individual Purusas 
in verso 18, the author of the Sankhya-Karika next proceeds, 
in verse 21, to set forth the reasons for the evolution of the 
embodiment or investment with which they are associated. 
The verse runs thus : “ Por the sake of Purusa’s perception 
of Prakrti and for his release, a union of the two takes place, 
which resembles a union of the halt and the blind. By that 
union a creation is effected.” 1 Gautjapada, one of the great 
commentators of the Sankhya, interprets this verse in this 
way : “ The union of Soul with Nature is for its ( i.e ., 

Nature’s) perception; that is, the Soul perceives Nature (in 
the state of) intellect and the other effects including the gross 
elements. Por that object is the union of Nature with Soul ; 
and the same union, which is also for the abstraction (of the 
latter), is like the association of the halt and blind. Just as a 
lame man and a blind man, deserted by their fellow-travellers, 
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who in making their way with difficulty through a forest had 
been dispersed by robbers, happening to encounter each other 
and entering into conversation so as to inspire mutual con¬ 
fidence, agreed to divide between them the duties of walking 
and seeing ; and accordingly, the lame man mounted the 
blind man’s shoulder and was thus carried on his journey, 
whilst the blind man was enabled to pursue his route by the 
directions of his companion, so, in the same manner, the 
faculty of seeing is in the Soul, which is thus like the lame 
man, while the faculty of moving is in Nature, which 
resembles, therefore, the blind man. Further, just as the 
lame man and the blind man part, when their mutual object 
is accomplished, and they have reached their journey’s end, so 
Nature, having effected the liberation of Soul, ceases to act; 
and Soul, having perceived Nature, obtains release. And con¬ 
sequently, their respective purposes being effected, the con¬ 
nexion between them is dissolved. Finally, by that union, a 
creation is effected. As the birth of a child proceeds from the 
union of a male and a female, so the productions of creation 
result from the connexion of Nature with Soul.” 1 

Similar reasons are expressed in the following verses : 
“ This evolution of Nature, from Intellect to the special ele¬ 
ments, is performed for the deliverance of each individual 
Soul; and for the sake of one precisely as for another.” 2 
(Verse 56.) “ As it is a function of milk, an unintelligent 
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(substance), to nourish the calf, so it is the office of the 
Pradhana to liberate the Soul.” 1 (Verse 57.) “ 4s people 

engage in acts to relieve desires, so does the undiscrete 
(principle) to liberate the Soul.” 2 (Verse 58.) With these 
should also be read aphorism 23 of Sadhana Pada in the Yoga- 
SAtram, which runs thus : “ The union (between the Perci¬ 

pient or Purusa, and the Percept or Prakrti together with her 
evolutes) takes place for the sake of knowing the essential 
nature of the power of the Percipient and the Percept.” 3 
Vyasa, the great commentator of the Yoga Philosophy, com¬ 
ments on this in the following terms : “ When the Percipient 
Purusa is united with his own Percepts for the sake of their 
perception, the knowledge or experience of their essential 
nature following from such union is called enjoyment (bhoga) ; 
and the knowledge of the essential nature of the Percipient’s 
own self is called release.” 4 In the SaAkhya-Pravachana- 
SAtram, also, the object of creation is said to be the same. 
“ Creation (results) from passion (i.e., the desire to perceive 
Prakrti and her evolutes), and release from Dispassion (i.e., 
indifference) to them.” 5 (Chap. II, 9.) 

Prom the above account it is evident that the real object 
of creation is twofold : (a) the perception or experience of 

Prakrti and her evolutes by Purusa, and (b) the release of 
Purusa from the bondage consequent upon such perception 
or experience. Now, an important question suggests itself, 
namely,—whose purpose is it that necessitates the creation ? 
The Sankhya-Kariks says it is the object of both Purusa and 
Prakrti, as in the case of the lame man and the blind man. 
Just as the lame man has the power of seeing, but no power 
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of moving, and as the blind man has the power of moving, 
but no power of seeing, so Purusa has the power of 
perceiving, but no power of acting, whereas Prakrti has the 
power of acting, but no power of perceiving; their union 
is, therefore, necessary for the purpose, in the former case, 
of pursuing a route safely, and in the latter case, of properly 
accomplishing the act of creation. 

This analogy suggests one important point: the function 
of Purusa is guidance and that of Prakrti is activity as 
guided by Puruqa: and both are indispensably necessary 
for the purposes of creation or evolution. But guidance 
is also a kind of activity. When the lame man guides 
the blind man in pursuing their journey, he acts, and 
without such activity the proper and safe completion of 
their journey is impossible: similarly, when Purusa guides 
Prakrti in her evolution, he acts, and without such an 
act evolution is impossible. That is to say, Purusa is 
as active as Prakrti, though in a different form. But 
this important point has been overlooked by Gaudapada 
in his commentary, perhaps for the reason that it seems to 
him inconsistent with verse 57, 1 as quoted above. But really 
there is no inconsistency. In commenting upon this verse 
GaudapSda observes : “ It is here objected that, Nature is 
irrational, and Soul is rational. How, then, can Nature, like 
% rational thing, understand that Soul is to be provided in the 
three worlds with the objects of sense, and at last with libera¬ 
tion? This is no doubt true; but it is also a fact that action 
and cessation of action are both observed in irrational things ; 
whence it is said: ‘ As grass and water taken by the cow are 
assimilated into milk, and nourish the calf, and as (the secre¬ 
tion ceases) when the calf is grown, so Nature (acts sponta¬ 
neously) for the liberation of Soul.’ And this is the agency of 
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an unintelligent thing.” 1 Vachaspati Misra makes the follow¬ 
ing observations: “An unintelligent thing also is known to 
act for the purpose of realising a need, as for instance, the 
unintelligent milk acts for the nourishment of a calf. 
Similarly, Prakrti, though unintelligent, acts for the release 
of Purusa.” 2 He then proceeds to prove that such an act of 
the milk cannot be said to be due to its being guided by 
Isvara; for Isvara, being an intelligent being, can act only 
either for a selfish end, or for an altruistic one ; but both are 
in fact impossible for Him. He cannot be supposed to act in 
order to remove His own want, since He has none; nor can 
He be supposed to act from kindness to the jivas, for, then, 
He would have made them all happy; and, furthermore, no 
such kindness is possible before they are created. If it is 
supposed that He first made them unhappy, and then tried to 
relieve their unhappiness, it would have been better for Him not 
to have created tnem at all. Again, if it is said that He creates 
in order to relieve the pains which the jivas suffer on account 
of their own actions, the reply will be, that as Isvara Himself 
is the giver of the fruits of actions, it would have been better 
for Himself not to have created at all. For these reasons 
iSvara cannot be said to guide the act of the milk ; the milk 
spontaneously acts to nourish the calf. Similarly, Prakrti 
acts spontaneously to release Purusa. A similar text 8 is found 
in the SaAkhya-Pravachana-Shtram. 

The main object of the above commentaries is evidently 
to prove that Prakrti’s activity of creation is entirely 
self-guided and spontaneous. Purusa has nothing to do with 
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it, and is an indifferent spectator only. But I fail to see how 
that conclusion follows. The milk acts, i.e., flows into the 
mouth of the calf through a definite channel, to wit, the 
udders of the cow, not spontaneously, but by reason of being 
prompted and guided by the desire of the cow to feed the calf, 
when t.he latter sucks the udders. Thus, two incentives 
prompt the milk to act: (a) the desire of the cow to feed her 
calf, and (ft) the desire of the calf to have the milk. In the 
absence of either, no action of the milk will take place. This 
shows that the activity of the milk is not really spontaneous, 
not really determined by the milk itself. Similarly, creation 
hy Prakrti is not spontaneous or determined entirely by 
herself, for, otherwise, the analogy will fail; and that this is 
the true meaning of the verse is corroborated by verse 58, 1 
as quoted above. Gaudapada comments on this verse thus: 
“As people, being influenced by desire, engage in acts of 
various kinds for its gratification or fulfilment, and desist 
when the object is accomplished, so Pradhana, active for the 
purpose of liberating 3oul, desists, after having effected the 
twofold purpose of Soul; one, cognizance or enjoyment of the 
objects of sense ; the other, cognizance of the difference 
between Soul and qualities (gupas).” 2 And Vachaspati makes 
the following observations : “ Autsukya is ichchha, i.e., desire 
or wish ; that desire or wish is gratified when it attains its 
object; the object is egoistic, because it is characterised as 
desired. Similarly, the Unmanifested (Prakrti) engages in 
(creative) acts for the release of Purusa.” 8 With these should 
also be read verse 59 in which it is stated that just as a danc¬ 
ing girl ceases dancing when she has finished her performance, 
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so Prakrti ceases to further show herself to Purus-* when she 
has finished her exhibition to him. In this analogy the 
dancing girl’s cessation of dancing being deliberate, Prakrti’s 
cessation also must he deliberate, if the analogy has any mean¬ 
ing. This also proves that Prakrti is conscious, because she 
is capable of acting deliberately. 

It is explicitly admitted in verse 58 and in the commen¬ 
taries upon it, as quoted above, that as people engage in 
actions under the influence of desires, so Prakrti, too, under¬ 
takes the act of creation under the influence of a desire, 
namely, the desire for the release of Purusa. Now, an important 
question here suggests itself: How can Prakrti have a 
desire ? Only an intelligent being can have a desire, for a 
desire involves a consciousness of an end or object desired. 
But Prakrti is said to be unconscious ; how then can she have 
a consciousness of an end or object, namely, the release 
of Purusa ? She is therefore either conscious, or the desire 
is not her own, but that of another being prompting and 
guiding her in creation. Whose desire, then, may it be ? It 
must be the desire of Puru§a. But we have already proved in 
the preceding chapter that Prakyti is really conscious, inas¬ 
much as she is pervaded by a Conscious Principle, to wit, 
Purusa. 1 Consequently, she may have a conscious desire, but 
nevertheless, she being only an element of Purusa, her desire 
is either the same as that of Purusa, or subordinate to 
it. Thus Prakrti is ultimately guided in her creative 
activity by the desire of Purusa. But it has been said 
before that the object of creation is twofold, namely, bhoga 
or observation and enjoyment of the created objects by 
Puruga, and His liberation from the bondage that follows 
upon that bhoga. What then is the desire of Purusa 
that guides Prakrti in the creation ? It must be the desire 
for creation itself—the desire that He may observe and enjoy 
the creatures and then liberate Himself from the bondage 

1 For a fuller discussion of this point see next ohapter. 
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resulting from that observation and enjoyment. Or, in other 
words, it is the desire of Purusa to bind Himself by creation 
and then to liberate Himself from the investments which He 
assumes for that purpose. 

This conclusion may seem, at first sight, to be absurd, 
for it indicates that Purusa first weaves the web of His own 
bondage and then struggles to extricate Himself therefrom. 
Is not that a mark of indiscretion and unwisdom ? Moreover, 
it is difficult to discover any reason why an eternally perfect 
and free Being should have such a desire at all. As we have 
found, Vachaspati raises some other objections to Purusa’s 
having a desire for creation. It is true that every desire has 
reference to an end, egoistic or altruistic, which is unrealised 
at the time, and that such a desire is impossible for a perfect, 
free and omniscient Being. But the desire of such a Being 
need not have all the characteristics of human desire. A 
human desire is an event in time and refers to an object 
which is unattained at the time ; but the Supreme Purusa’s 
desire for creation is not an event in time, it is eternal, because 
creation itself is eternal, as the Safikhya maintains. Again, 
the object of such an eternal desire cannot be an object in 
time, i.e., an object which is unattained at the time of desir¬ 
ing it, but attainable in a future time ; the object is, in fact, 
eternally co-present with the desire. But it may be objected 
that such a desire is inconceivable, for a desire, whose object 
is co-present with it, is a satisfied desire, and, as such, ceases 
to be a genuine desire. No doubt, this is true of human 
desires ; but as for a desire which is itself eternal and whose 
object is also eternal, the objection is quite irrelevant. Of 
course, then, such a desire has no resemblance to a human 
desire and may, therefore, be designated by a different name ; 
we may call it perfect spontaneity or perfect will. Divine 
will is perfect and as such does not admit of being expressed 
in terms of desire, purpose, or volition, as ordinarily under¬ 
stood ; its essence is perfect spontaneity or spontaneous 
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activity. Thus, the Absolute Purusa may be said to have a 
desire in the only appropriate sense that it is His inherent and 
eternal nature to effect a creation and thereby to bind Him¬ 
self, and then to struggle to regain His freedom. Creation, 
Bondage, Release—these are the three stages through which 
His eternal creative activity passes. We have discussed this 
point before and we shall discuss it more fully in the sequel. 
We have also found that in numerous other accounts of the 
SSnkhya Doctrine given in the Sautiparva of the MahabhS- 
rata, in the Bhagavadglta, in the Srimad-Bhagavata, etc., it 
is distinctly stated that the Supreme Purusa or Isvara is a 
perfect Will or Active Principle ; that He is the direct Cause, 
Sustainer and Destroyer of the manifested world; and that 
Prakrti is nothing but His tool or instrument. 

We now come to a general conclusion. Creation is due 
to the union of Purusa and Prakrti; but this union is not an 
event in time, that is, it does not take place at a particular 
point of time, but is eternal . The object of this union is, in 
so far as it is desired by Prakrti, to bind Purusa by providing 
Him with numberless objects of knowledge and enjoyment, 
and then, to release Him by producing His complete satisfac¬ 
tion. In so far as it is desired by the Supreme Purusa, the 
object of this union is to have objects for His knowledge and 
enjoyment, which, as a knowing and willing Being, He can¬ 
not do without, and thereby to bind Himself with those 
objects as His investments or embodiments, or the definite 
sets of limited conditions or vehicles, each of which is unique 
in nature; and then to work out His release from that bond¬ 
age by gradually attaining true and adequate knowledge both 
of Himself and of them. The result of such a union is Crea¬ 
tion, or, more appropriately, Evolution. 

After describing, in this way, the object of the union 
between Purusa and Prakrti, and the cause of creation, the 
author of the Sahkhya proceeds to describe the details of 
creation. Before we proceed to consider these details we 
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should bear in mind one important point. Some regard the 
process of creation as cosmic, while others regard it as indivi¬ 
dual or psychological. The former maintain that by creation 
the Sahkhya means the creation or evolution of the invest¬ 
ments or embodiments by which the Supreme Purusa or 
Isvara binds Himself and thus assumes the forms of the 
Individual Purufias or jivas as well as of all other objects, all 
of which together constitute the world; while the latter main¬ 
tain that the process of evolution really means that process 
by which each Individual Purusa binds himself and struggles 
to release himself from bondage until he returns upon himself 
and regains his freedom. If we accept the first view vve 
must say that the process is really cosmical, inasmuch as 
Isvara Himself originates and passes through it; while, if we 
accept the second view, we must say that it is really psycho¬ 
logical or individual, for it is the Individual Purusa who 
causes and undergoes it. Apparently, these two views are 
wide apart, but upon close examination they seem to be 
reconcilable. Eor, the Individual Purusa is none but the 
Supreme Purusa, as invested with the three gunas, or working 
and realising Himself in and through the evolutes of Prakrti, 
so that the process of evolution which the former undergoes 
is that which the latter creates and passes through. 

Though this is true from one point of view, yet, from 
another point of view, there is an essential difference between 
the two kinds of processes. The Supreme Purusa in His 
essential and absolute nature is not identical with the 
Supreme Puruga as invested with the three guttas ; or, in other 
words, there is a fundamental difference between the Supreme 
Purusa and the Individual Purusa, just as there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between the self and an idea, though the 
latter is nothing but the self as acting or expressing itself in 
a definite way. Such being the case, it cannot be said that 
the process of creation as determined by the Supreme Purusa 
is identical with that as determined by the Individual Puru$a, 
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even though the latter is included in the former. For other 
reasons also those two kinds of processes are held to be 
distinct. 

Those who maintain that there are multitudinous Purusas 
each of whom is absolute, think that each Puru?a creates his 
own world of bondage, and the processes by which he weaves 
his own web must be thoroughly individual and therefore 
psychological. They adduce the following evidence in support 
of their conclusion : First, the Sahkhya proceeds to state the 
processes of evolution in detail immediately after declaring 
the multiplicity of the Purusas ; this shows that the Sahkhya 
means to describe those processes by which each Purusa 
weaves the web of his own bondage, i.e., he constructs the 
cosmos of his own experience and enjoyment. Therefore, the 
processes are wholly psychological and have, at least directly, 
no cosmic meaning. Secondly, the primary object of the 
Sankhya is practical, i.e., to find out the proper means by 
which each Individual Purusa, thus bound, may achieve his 
liberation. A.nd this means is described to be the full enjoy¬ 
ment and complete knowledge of the cosmos, thus construct¬ 
ed, as well as the true knowledge of his own essential nature 
and of the real character of his relations with Prakrti and her 
evolutes. Thirdly, if we consider the development of the 
categories beginning with the Mahat as described in the 
S&Akhya, commencing at the creation and ending with the. 
release of the Individual Purusa, we find that this develop¬ 
ment is wholly individual or psychological. It is a develop¬ 
ment due to the struggle of the Individual Purusa to regain 
his own freedom and to attain his own release. 

But these reasons are not sufficient to support their con¬ 
clusion. For, in the first place, they are based upon the pre¬ 
supposition that Purusas are multitudinous and that there is no 
Supreme Purusa of whom they are mere modes or differentia¬ 
tions, and this view we have proved to be wholly erroneous. 
In the seoond place, though it is true that each Individual 
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Purusa constructs the cosmos of his own experience and en¬ 
joyment, yet, the categories—to wit, consciousness or in¬ 
tellect, self-consciousness, the mind, the senses, the subtle 
and the gross elements—are not his own creations but are, 
in a sense, “ given ” to him, for the construction of his own 
world of experience, and are the data with which he begins 
to construct that world. In the third place, to find out the 
proper means to his release, it is indispensable to know how he 
has come to be invested with these categories, and what is his 
real relation to them. This question is one that cannot be 
answered merely by tracing the psychological development of 
the categories or his invest neats, and by describing the 
psychological processes of the construction of his cosmos of 
experience. This is really a metaphysical or cosmological 
question, and can be answered only by describing the process 
of creation or evolution which Prakrti passes through as the 
instrument of the Supreme Purusa, when she is united with 
Him. Thus creation or evolution has a cosmic meaning. 

That this is the true view of creation has been conclu¬ 
sively proved before and may be further confirmed by citing 
other texts from other treatises containing summary accounts 
of the Sahkhya Philosophy. Take, for instance, the follow¬ 
ing : “ As the worm that makes the cocoon binds itself com¬ 

pletely on all sides by means of the threads that it weaves 
itself, so Purusa, though in reality above the gums, invests 
Himself on all sides with them.” 1 (Mahabharata, iSdntiparva, 
Chap. 303, 4.) This verse, coupled with other verses quoted 
before, shows that Purusa Himself is the real cause of the 
gums with which He binds Himself. Now, what are the 
gums in the present case ? They are evidently the twenty- 
three categories or principles, beginning with the Mahat and 
ending with the five gross elements, which constitute the 
body. Mark carefully the essential point of the analogy; 
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it means to emphasise that just as the worm is the oause, 
both of the threads and the bondage, so Puru§a is the cause, 
both of the guqas (i.e., the evolutes), and His bondage. From 
this it is evident that it is Purusa who evolves the categories 
beginning with the Mahat and the rest, and binds (i.e., in* 
vests) Himself with them. Now, the question may be asked: 
Who is that Purusa who evolves those categories ? Is He the 
Supreme Purusa or the Individual Purusa ? If He be the 
Supreme Purusa the evolution will be cosmic, otherwise it 
will be psychological. But if we read this verse together 
with the other verses quoted before, it becomes evident that 
the evolution referred to is, in fact, caused by the Supreme 
Purusa. Consider also the following verses : “ They (Prakrti 
and Purusa) both being eternal and immortal are tsvara 
(Lord); those who are endued with knowledge say that both 
are to be called principles or categories. On account of its 
attributes of creation and destruction, the Unmanifest is 
called indestructible. That Unmanifest becomes repeatedly 
modified for the purpose of creating the gums ; and because 
the categories beginning with the Mahat are produoed 
successively by that Unmanifest and also because the twenty- 
fifth resides in them as their guiding agent, it is called 
the Ksetra (soil).” 1 (Chap. 307, vers. 12-14.) Here we 
meet with the word * twenty-fifth.’ Does this signify the 
individualised Purusa, or the Supreme Puru§a ? This is 
answered in the following verse : “ When that Unmanifest, 
resting in His own essential form, throws off the gupas, 
Be is called tat, i.e., that (Isvara), and when He unites 
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Himself with them He is called the twenty-fifth.” 1 (Ibid, 
15.) From these it is manifest that the twenty-fifth 
is thb individualised Purusa or jiva. Do we say then that 
the individualised Purusa creates the categories beginning 
with Mahat? This is evidently absurd, being inconsistent 
with numerous other verses cited above. If the individualised 
Purusa is the Supreme Purusa as invested with the gupas, 
then, how can the former create the gupas, i.e., the categories 
beginning with Mahat, which constitute his individuality, or 
which are the essentia] conditions of his individuation ? Call 
the Supreme Purusa S and the gunas G and the individualised 
Purusa P, then it is clear that P = S + G, i.e., both S and G 
are essential factors of P’s being. If so, then, how can P 
create G which is an essential element of its being ? That is 
evidently impossible, and the supposition that P can create G 
involves what is called in Logic the fallacy of petitio principii, 
ot explanation in a circle; for, here P is supposed to ex¬ 
plain the creation of G, and again, G is supposed to explain 
the creation of P. Therefore, we must hold that the real 
oreator or evolvent of the i»unas i.e., the categories, is the 
Supreme Purusa. The creation or evolution is therefore cos- 
mica!. 

But we must guard ourselves against one misconception. 
Some use the term ‘cosmical’ in this connexion in its 
voider sense. They say that the categories, thus created or 
evolved, are universal, not particular, i.e., not those which 
constitute the individuality of each Purusa or jiva. For 
instance, the Mahat is not the consciousness or intellect of a 
particular Purusa or man, but the Universal Consciousness or 
Intellect regarded as a cosmic power called by some * Hirapya- 
garbha.’ The late Prof. Max Mfiller made the following 
observations in this connexion. 
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“ Buddhi is generally taken in its subjective or psycho¬ 
logical sense, but whatever native and European authorities 
may have to say, it is impossible that this should have 
been its original meaning in the mind of Kapila. If 
Buddhi meant only determination (Adhyavasaya), even in its 
widest sense, it would clearly presuppose the later phases, 
not only Ahaihkara, Manas, Indriyas, as subjective, but like¬ 
wise something that is knowable and determinable, such as 
Mahabhfitas, or at least TanmStras. Though this psycho¬ 
logical acceptation is the common acceptation of Buddhi 
among native writers on Sankhya, yet sense is more important 
than commentaries. The Buddhi or the Mahat must here be 
a phase in the cosmic growth of the universe, like Prakriti in 
the beginning, and the senses and the other organs of the 
soul; and however violent our proceeding may seem, we can 
hardly help taking this Great Principle, the Mahat, in a 
cosmic sense. Now the first step after Avyakta, the undeve¬ 
loped, dull, and as yet senseless Prakriti, can only be Prakriti 
as lighted up, as rendered capable of perception, and no longer 
as dull matter. If taken in a psychological sense, it supplies, 
no doubt, in a later stage, the possibility of individual per¬ 
ception also, or of the determination of this and that. But 
originally it must have been meant as Prakriti illuminated and 
intellectualised, and rendered capable of becoming at a later 
time the germ of Ahamkara (distinction of subject and object), 
Manas, mind, and Indriyas, apprehensive senses. Only after 
Prakriti has become lighted up or perceptive, only after mere 
material contact has become consciousness, can we imagine 
the distinction, whether general or individual, between subject 
and object (Ahaihkara), and their new relation as perceiverand 
perceived, as ‘ I * on one side and * this' and * that * on the other. 

“This may seem a very bold interpretation, and a com¬ 
plete forsaking of native guidance, but unless a more reason¬ 
able and intelligible account can be given of Buddhi, there 
seems no escape from it. 
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“ What native interpreters have made of Buddhi may be 
seen in all their commentaries; for instance, Yftchaspati- 
Misra’s commentary on Karika 28 : * Every man uses first 
his external senses, then he considers (with the Manas), then 
he refers the various objects to his Ego (Ahamkara), and 
lastly, he decides with his Buddhi what to do.’ This may be 
quite right in a later phase of the development of Prakriti, it 
cannot possibly be right as representing the first evolution 
of Prakriti from its ohaotic state towards light and the possi¬ 
bility of perception. It could not be the antecedent of 
Ahaihkara, Manas, and even the Tanmatras, if it were no 
more than the act of fixing this or that in thought. I am 
glad to find that Mr. S. 0. Banerji on p. 146 of his work 
arrives at much the same conclusion. 

“ It is quite clear that in all these explanations Buddhi 
is taken aB intellect, and as personal intellect, and that the idea 
of a cosmic stage of intellectuality has been entirely forgotten. 
Thus only can we acoount for the statement that this Buddhi, 
if dominated by Sattva (Gupa of purity), is said to assume the 
form (Bfipa) of virtue, knowledge, dispassionateness, and super¬ 
human powers, while, if dominated by Tamas (Guna of dark¬ 
ness), it takes the four opposite forms of vice, etc. How could 
this be possible before the distinction between subject and 
object has been realised by Ahaihkara, and before Buddhi 
has assumed the character of sense-perception P We have 
in fact to read the Sahkhya Philosophy in two texts, one, as 
it were, in the old uncial writing that shows forth here and 
there, giving the oosmic prooess, the other in the minuscule 
letters of a much later age, interpreted in a psychological 
or epistemological sense. 

“ Here we must distinguish again between Ahamkara, as 
cosmic power, and Ahamkara as a condition presupposed in any 
mental aot of an individual thinker. Ahaihkara was so familiar 
in the sense of Egoism that, like Buddhi, it was taken in its 
ordinary rather than in its technical Safikhya sense. I quite 
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admit that this is a somewhat bold proceeding, but how to get 
without it at a proper understanding of the ancient Sahkhya, 
the rival of the Vedanta, I cannot see. We must remember 
that Ahaihkara, whatever it may mean in later times, is in the 
S&ftkhya something developed out of primordial matter, after 
that matter has passed through Buddhi. Buddhi cannot really 
aot without a distinction of the universe into subject and 
object, without the introduction of the Ego or I, which again 
is impossible without a Non-Ego, or something objective. 
After that only do we watch the development of what is 
objective in general into what is objectively this or that (the 
Tanmatras). But while the creation of what is subjective and 
objective is the only possible meaning of the cosmic Ahamkara, 
its psychological interpretation is far more easy. Thus we are 
told that there are three or four modifications of the Ahaih¬ 
kara.This division, though rather confused, shows at all 

events that the Ahamkara is here treated as simply a moral 
agent, dominated by the Gunas, but no longer as a cosmic 
potentia (Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy, pp. 246-50.) 
Again, *• The undeveloped potential matter (Prakriti) is first 
illuminated and intellectualised by the development of a kind 
of cosmic Buddhi or intelligence. This in its turn generates 
Ahaihkara which involves the consciousness of subject and 
object, and so on through the elements of the subtle body with 
its internal organs which passes from life to life in the 
sathsara, until finally the process ends the coarser materials 
forming the world of our experience. Thus in any given 
individual the whole of the psychic life is regarded as the 
result of a material evolution, and is independent of the 
Puru$a.” ( Encyclopedia , art. * Sahkhya Philosophy.’) 

This point oan be settled if we examine verses 10 and 11 
of the KarikS, whioh are as follow : “ The Manifested is 
caused, non-eternal, limited, changeful, multiform, dependent, 
attributive, conjunct, and subordinate; the Unmanifested 
is the reverse. The Manifested has trine constituents, 
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and is indiscriminative, objective, generic ( i.e ., enjoyable 
by all Souls), irrational and productive; so also is Prakjrti: 
Soul is the reverse in these respects as in those.” 1 From 
these it is plain that the categories beginning with the 
Mahat and ending with the five gross elements, which 
are the Manifested, are particular rather than universal,— 
that is to say, unique , in the case of each individual 
Purusa or Jiva, The embodiment or investment by 
means of which the Supreme Purusa is individualised or 
differentiated is particular and unique in the case of each 
individual Purusa, and the categories or principles which 
constitute that embodiment or investment must, therefore, 
also be particular and unique. For instance, the Mahat of 
one individual Purusa differs from that of another. It i true 
that the consciousness or intellect of one man possesses some 
features which are common to that of all other men, and that 
this is the reason why all consciousnesses or intellects are 
called by the same name. Nevertheless, each man’s con¬ 
sciousness or intellect is unique and particular. Or, in other 
words, they are the specialised modes, moments or differentia¬ 
tions of One Universal Consciousness or Intellect, possessed 
by the Supreme Purusa or Isvara, and not possessed by 
another being called Hiranyagarbha. Even though we suppose 
that such a being was created at first, still he is also a 
specialised mode of the Supreme Puru$a. But, in reality, 
Hiranyagarbha means, not an individualised being, but that 
which is prolific of, or capable of producing, innumerable 
things (frcnsi3f9P.)' And this description is strictly true 
of consciousness or intellect, because it is that principle which 
reveals to a man all things that constitute the cosmos of his 
experience. 

What is true of consciousness or intellect is also true 
of all other categories such as self-consciousness, the 
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eleven senses and the subtle and the gross elements. Some 
doubt may arise about the fact that the subtle and the 
gross elements also are particular and unique in the case of 
each individual Purusa. Por instance, are not earth, water, 
fire, and ether all universal or cosmic elements ? And if so, 
how can they be unique to each individual Purusa ? The 
Sahkhya will perhaps reply that though, as abstractions, they 
are universal and common to all Purusas, yet, as concrete 
realities, they are unique objects to each Purusa : the earth 
which one Purusa perceives and enjoys is not exactly the 
earth which another Purusa perceives and enjoys, and simi¬ 
larly in the case of the other elements. Each of them is 
universal in the sense that it possesses some features which 
are perceived and enjoyed by all Purusas, although it has 
other features which are unique for each Purusa. Those who 
try to explain evolution as cosmic in the wider sense forget 
the impossibility of there being a Universal Intellect which is 
not, or is apart from, any particular intellect; or a Universal 
Self-consciousness which is not, or is apart from, any parti¬ 
cular self-consciousness ; etc., etc. Even if we can conceive 
all these, as Manifested, they all must be caused, limited, 
changeable, and therefore, as the Karika says, not universal 
at all. It may be contended that all the particular intellects 
must be the particular modes, moments or differentiations of 
an individualised Universal Intellect, and analogously with 
all other categories; but such a contention is not tenable, 
inasmuch as even the supposed individualised Universal 
Intellect, etc., must be, as the Karika asserts, the Manifested, 
and, for that reason, particular, limited and changeable. 
Again, from the verses quoted above from the Mahabharata, 
etc., it is evident that the evolutes beginning with the Mahat 
and ending with the gross elements are nothing but the 
investments by means of which the Supreme Puruga or ISvara 
binds Himself and thereby differentiates or individualises 
Himself into numberless Purusas or jivas: thus those evolutes 
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are all particular and unique in the case of each individual 
Puruga, because he himself is particular and unique. 

Max Muller’s main contention in support of his view 
that the Mahat or Intellect is the first step in the oosmic growth 
of the universe, is that, Prakrti being originally dull and 
senseless, the first step of her evolution must naturally be 
her illumination or intelleetualisation in the form of con¬ 
sciousness or intellect. Therefore, Mahat being nothing but 
“ Prakrti illuminated and intelleotualised,” must be the 
first step in the cosmic growth of Prakrti, and, as such, 
universal. But the argument seems to me erroneous. In 
the first place, Prakrti, before her creation or evolution, is 
an abstraction, for, the Sahkhya positively tells us that 
creation is eternal, while, according to the Sahkhya doctrine 
of satk&rya, consciousness or intellect exists in some form 
in Prakrti previously to its creation or evolution. Thus 
Prakrti is not absolutely dull and senseless, but contains 
the element of consciousness or intellect, even when appa¬ 
rently undeveloped, and hence she does not require to 
be further illuminated and intellectualised. (This point we 
shall fully discuss in the following chapter.) Therefore 
Mahat is not “ Prakrti illuminated and intellectualised,” but 
a particular and unique investment which the Supreme Purusa 
oreates or evolves through Prakrti in order to bind Himself, 
and thereby differentiate Himself into a jiva or individual 
Puru§a. In the second place, we have already proved by 
oiting numerous texts that the Mahat is an evolute particular 
and unique in the oase of each individual Purusa. Muller 
further tells us that we should read the Sahkhya in two texts. 
In the old text, the Sahkhya appears, here and there, to give 
indication of the cosmic process of evolution, while in the 
recent text, the process of evolution is interpreted psyohologi- 
oally or epistemologically. This may be true, beoause as 
we have shown before, the prooess of evolution has two 
stages: the first oosmioal, and the second psychological. But 
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this does not imply that the whole or part of the prooess of 
evolution is cosmical in the wider sense, or in the sense in 
which he supposes it to be so. 

Again, the same writer tells us that Ahamkara is 
also a “ cosmic power,” because it is an evolute of Prakrti 
after she “has passed through Buddhi.” Now, if Buddhi is 
particular and unique, as we have already proved it to be, 
then Ahamkara also is particular and unique ; it has, no 
doubt, a cosmical side, but that only in the narrower sense, 
i.e., in the sense that it is a particular and unique invest- 
ment like Buddhi. We may, therefore, conclude that evolu¬ 
tion or creation as expounded by the Sankhya is cosmioal 
in its first stage, and individual or psychological in its 
second stage, i. e., in the stage of its further development 
until release is attained. That this is the true view will be 
further proved when we proceed with the detailed description 
of the process itself. But it should be remembered here 
that when we say that evolution is individual or psycho¬ 
logical we do uot mean to deny that it has a cosmic meaning 
—it is a part of the cosmic evolution. What we mean em¬ 
phatically to assert is that the Sankhya does not describe the 
process of cosmic evolution in its wider sonse, i. e., of the 
universe, but rather that process by which the Supreme 
Puruga invests Himself as an individualised Purusa or jiva, 
and then struggles to get rid of the investment and thereby 
to regain His freedom. If we take this view of the process 
of evolution, which is, as we have proved before, the true 
view, we shall find that the whole process is partly cosmical 
and partly individual or psychological. 

We may now proceed to examine the detailed account of 
the process of evolution. Here we find that the whole process 
by which the external embodiment or investment of each in¬ 
dividual Puruga is constructed, passes through five main stages, 
to wit, the evolution of Mahat or Buddhi ( i . e., Consciousness 
or Intellect), that of Ahathkara (i. e., Self-consciousness 
13 
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or Self’apperception), that of the ekadaia Indriyas (i. e., 
the mind and the ten senses of knowledge and activity), that 
of Paflcha Tanmatras (i.e., the five finer elements), and that 
of Pancha Mahabhiitas (i.e., the five gross elements). In all, 
these twenty-three principles, which are called tattvas or 
categories, are the evolutes that constitute the whole 
psychical and physical apparatus called the embodiment 
or investment with which- each individual Purusa is 
bound up. Thus we read in the Safikhya-Karika: “ From 
Nature issues the Great Om ; thence egotism, and from 
this the sixteen-fold set; from five among the sixteen 
proceed five elements.” 1 (Verse 22.) We read also in 
the SaAkhya-Pravachana-SAtram: “ The creation of the 

five gross elements is in the order of Mahat and the 
rest.” * (Chap. II, aph. 10.) 

From the above it is manifest that the first product of 
the union of Purusa and Prakrti is Consciousness or Intelli¬ 
gence. The word * Mahat ’ is most probably derived from 
the word ‘ maghash ’ which means that which reveals ; and 
consciousness or intelligence is that which reveals everything 
to Purusa. Therefore ‘ consciousness’ is the proper English 
equivalent of Mahat. Another name for Mahat is Buddhi 
(as in the Sankhya-Pravachana-SGtram, Chap. II, aph. 13), 
which evidently means intelligence. But consciousness is 
wider than intelligence and includes it. In the Sahkhya 
System they are used as synonymous terms. But conscious¬ 
ness, in its most rudimentary state, has no explicit reference 
to ‘ I * or Self, as the centre; as it develops, every state of it 
is referred to a centre as the subject of that state. Such a 
vague, undifferentiated, rudimentary consciousness is found, 
for instance, in the newly-born babe just after birth, and, 
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along with its development, it begins to be well-defined 
and differentiated into numerous definite and distinct states, 
each of which is referred to a definite centre called the ' sub¬ 
ject’, ‘I’ or ‘self,’ thereby becoming a heterogeneous or 
differentiated unity called Aharhk&ra. The English equivalent of 
this term is self-consciousness or self-apperception. Ahaihkara 
is. therefore nothing but a more developed form of Mahat or 
Buddhi. But consciousness does not refer to a subject only ; it 
refers also to an object. When I am conscious of the pen I 
am writing with, my consciousness attains fullness and dis¬ 
tinctness only when it refers, not only to the subject called 
‘ I,’ but also to the object called ‘ this pen. 5 Hence the full 
development of consciousness requires a double reference. 
But the object is distinct from, and outside (in a sense) of, 
the subject or ‘ I,’ so that the subject must possess powers or 
capacities to be conscious of the object. I can be conscious of 
the pen which is distinct from, and in a sense outside myself, 
only if I possess power to be conscious of it. These powers 
and capacities are called Indriyas. So that Indriya is an equi¬ 
valent of the English term ‘sense.’ European psychology 
recognises six such senses ; but the SaAkhya recognises eleven 
senses, five of which are called Cognitive senses five 

Active senses (3RTf*5?l), and the remaining one, Manah or the 
internal sense. The last one has a double function. It 
partakes of the nature of both the cognitive and the active 
senses; that is, it co-operates with both of them. Its main 
function is to determine and grasp the true and distinctive 
character of the objects of the senses. (“ gw nsranwi 

•”) To understand the real meauing of 
Mamb, we must also understand the real meaning of Sarhkal- 
pa. Professor Oolebrooke and Professor Wilson both render this 
term into ‘pondering,’ but this is evidently erroneous. Vachaspati 
explains it in this way : “ The Samkalpa consists in carefully 
considering an object of sense and determining ‘ this is simple,’ 
‘ that is not so’; or in discriminating it by its conditions of 
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predicate and predicable.” 1 Thus, Sarhkalpa is the process of 
selective attention by which the object of simple perception 
is considered, so as to form a definite idea of it. Thus Manah 
has a special function which is a sine qud non of the function¬ 
ing of the other senses; we cannot be conscious of a 
sensation or an action, or of their objects unless and 
until they are determined and grasped in their true and defi¬ 
nite character by Manah. Manah must co-operate with the 
other senses in order that perception of an object, event, or 
action may follow. But Manah should be carefully distinguish¬ 
ed from Mind. It is strange that Professor Oolebrooke and 
Professor Wilson should have confused them with each other. 
The word ‘mind,’ as used in European psychology, is far more 
comprehensive than Manah as used in the Sankhya. Mind is 
synonymous with self or soul, whereas Manah is the internal 
sense which has a limited and special function, and 
while it is true that the function of mind includes that of 
Manah, they cannot be identified. But Manah, being evolved 
directly from self-consciousness (Ahamkara) and indirectly 
from consciousness, contains them both. For this reason Con¬ 
sciousness or Intelligence (Mahat), Self-consciousness (Aham¬ 
kara), and the Internal sense (Manah), together constitute 
what is called Antah-karana or Ghitta, so that the latter is the 
true medium through which all that is supplied by the other 
senses, is presented to Purusa, Self, or Soul, for his experience 
and enjoyment. Now, the question is, what evolves these 
powers or capacities called senses ? It is evidently Self- 
consciousness that directly evolves them in order that it may be 
supplied with materials for its contemplation and specification. 

But this is not all. The senses supply self-consciousness 
with materials only when they are acted on by objects outside 
of and distinct from them. What, then, are these objects ? 
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What are those things about which the senses supply the 
information ? Who makes or evolves them ? These are 
questions which we have now to consider. The Safikbya says, 
they are, in the first instance, the Pancha Tanmatras. But 
there is unfortunately a good deal of confusion about the 
precise meaning of Tanmatra. The phrase ‘pancha tanmatrSni’ 
is generally rendered into ‘ five subtile elements,' the term 
‘ Tanmatrani' thus indicating what are subtile. According to 
this interpretation the Pancha Tanmatraiti are those objects 
which are subtile and the ultimate constituent elements of 
the gross or coarse elements, such as earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether. Some, on the contrary, explain Tanmatram to be 
nothing but what is called, in psychology, mere sensation, 
that is, sensation which has not, as yet, been localised and 
objectified. So, in the case of a newly-born child, for 
instance, the sensations received are not distinctly referred to 
objects in space, but are apprehended as mere states of con¬ 
sciousness, or, in the words of modern psychology, they do not 
give rise to perceptions, but are merely felt. Even in adult 
life such sensation is not altogether absent. In many instances 
we are aware of having sensations without understanding, at 
the same time, the real and exact nature of the object excit¬ 
ing them in our mind. (In this connexion the chapter on 
“ Sensation ” in Professor Stout’s Manual of Psychology may 
be read with advantage.) According to this interpretation, 
Tanm&tras are nothing but mere sensations that represent 
the most vague and rudimentary stage of perception. 

These two interpretations are evidently opposed to each 
other; but it is difficult to decide between them. It is true that 
there are mere sensations, or sensations which are only vague¬ 
ly referred to external objects, or by which no distinct percep¬ 
tion of objects is possible ; and it may also be conceded that 
they serve the purpose of the objects of consciousness at the 
beginning of our life. But this seems contrary to the general 
tenor of the Safikhya System, particularly to one of the most 
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important doctrines, namely, the doctrine of the subtle body, 
according to which our physical organism which is dissolved 
at death is only an outer coating or investment. There is also 
an inner coating or investment with which Purusa or Soul is 
directly and immediately connected ; it is called ( the subtle 
body * and is constituted by Antah-karaita or Ghitta, the ten 
Indriyas (senses), and the Pancha Tanmatras (i-e., the five 
subtile elements). This subtle body remains in tact even after 
the dissolution of the outer physical coating, or ‘ body,’ at 
death. Thus the Paftcha Tanmatras are not, and cannot be, 
mere sensations, for, such a sensation, which does not lead to 
a distinct perception, must arise only through the stimulation 
of the organs of sense. But all sense-organs are dissolved, 
with the body, at death, so that after the dissolution of the 
body no sensation can arise; thus the dissolution of the body in¬ 
volves also the impossibility of evolution of any Tanmatra un¬ 
derstood as a mere sensation. But the Saftkhya positively and 
emphatically says that the Pancha Tanmatras survive the dis¬ 
solution of the gross body. And that is possible only if by t 
Tanmatra is meant, not mere sensation, but something else 
which is more or less a permanent element of the investment 
with which Purusa becomes connected at creation. ( Gf . verse 
40 of the Karika.) 1 

The question remains, then, What are the Tanmatras? 
The Sftfikhya says they are the final or ultimate elements out 
of which all composite material bodies are made up. The five 
gross elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and ether, are 
composed of them. The next question is, What evolves them ? 
And the answer is that ‘ they are evolved by Ahamkara, or 
Self-consciousness, in order that they may be the objects of 
experience or enjoyment (nfa:) for Purusa/ Now there is 
one difficulty here which we must solve. These five elements, 
being subtle, cannot be perceived by the senses, and therefore 
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they cannot be objects of perception or experience. What 
then is the use of their evolution, and how do we know that 
they exist at all ? The reply will perhaps be that, although 
they cannot be directly perceived by the senses, their exist¬ 
ence is the necessary condition of the perception of the gross or 
compound things which are the ordinary objects of 

sense-perception; for, all gross or compound things, by their very 
constitution, are composed of subtile parts or elements, and 
unless those parts or elements had affected the senses separate¬ 
ly, there would arise no sensations and therefore no percep¬ 
tion. It is true that we are not ordinarily conscious of the 
affections which they separately produce in consciousness, and 
that what we are distinctly conscious of is their collective 
result, which we ordinarily call a sensation ; but this only 
proves that the separate affections possess so low a degree of 
intensity that they do not rise to the level of distinct and 
vivid consciousness ; that is to say, they remain more or less 
subconscious. But, yet, to explain the conscious we must 
resort to the subconscious ; to explain a distinct and vivid 
sensation produced by a compound thing we must maintain 
that it is the collective result produced by the combination 
of many subconscious affections excited by subtle parts or 
elements of the thing. This is a great psychological truth, 
and is called, in Western Psychology, * the theory of sub¬ 
conscious mental modification.’ It may still be asked, how¬ 
ever, if the subtile elements are evolved by Ahathkdra and 
finally by Mahat (Consciousness or Intellect), why do they 
remain subconscious ? The reply is, that consciousness admits 
of degrees, and what is called subconsciousness is also a kind 
of consciousness possessing a very low degree of intensity. 
And it is also a fact that what is subconscious may be raised 
to the level of consciousness by special processes of concen¬ 
tration, and that what is conscious may in turn fall below the 
level of distinct consciousness, and thus become subconscious. 
So that consciousness and subconsciousness are matters 
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of degree, as our everyday experience teaches. In this 
connexion it should be remembered, (a) that the senses can 
be developed to a considerable extent, and (b) that the incapa¬ 
city to perceive the subtile elements is due to the gross and 
obtuse character of the organs of sense. It is found that the 
* defects of the organs of sense may, to a considerable extent, 
be removed by intensifying their stimulation by means of 
suitable instruments such as the microscope, telescope, etc., 
and that they then become far better means of peroeiving 
objects too fine, or too remote, to be perceived under their 
ordinary conditions. It is said in the Yoga-Sfitram that the 
yogins may develop powers by virtue of which they may 
perceive subtle elements or things which cannot be perceived 
through the ordinary organs of sense. (See Vibhuti Pada , 
aph. 25. 1 ) 

The next and last results of evolution are the five gross 
elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and ether. But two 
other steps should be added to complete the process of evolu¬ 
tion. The objects of the senses are not merely those five 
gross elements, for, there are innumerable other objects which 
we find around us, made up of those elements—our physical 
organism or body being one of them. Again, all objects, subtile 
and gross alike, constitute a single system—a world, called 
the cosmos of experience, which supplies all the materials 
for the enjoyment of Purusa. In tbis way the Supreme 
Purusa constructs, or rather creates, through the instrumen¬ 
tality of Prakrti, investments for His individualisation, and a 
world or cosmos of experience for His observation and enjoy¬ 
ment. There is an infinite number of such investments or 
embodiments, each of which is unique. Thus, though there is 
One Perfect Absolute Purusa, His differentiations, modes, or 
moments, are unlimited in number, and, consequently, He 
appears to be multitudinous, by reason of His connexions 
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with those multitudinous investments or embodiments. The 
One Puruga appears to be many Purusas.—Such is the Doctrine 
of Creation or Evolution as expounded by the Sankhya System 
of Philosophy. 

Prom the above description of the process of evolution it 
is quite manifest that the S&hkhya view with regard to the 1 
nature of the manifested world is thoroughly spiritualistic or 
idealistic. Some, e. g., Professor Plint in his Anti-theistic 
Theories maintain that the Sankhya System entertains a 
materialistic view of the world. The reasons offered for such 
a view seem to be these : The consciousness and the self-con* 
sciousness (Mahat and Ahamkara) from which the manifested 
world is said to be evolved are themselves evolved from 
Prakrti; but Prakrti is regarded by the Sankhya as the 
opposite of Purusa, i.e., as unintelligent or unconscious , and is 
therefore materialistic ; the consciousness and the self-con¬ 
sciousness must consequently be also materialistic, they being 
the products of Prakrti, and for the reason that according to 
the Sankhya the product or effect pre-exists in the cause and 
derives all its characteristics from it. Again, all the objects 
of the world, gross and subtle, are also evolved from 
consciousness and self-consciousness, and ultimately from 
Prakrti, and must, therefore, be materialistic in nature. 
Thus, both the ultimate evolvent (i. e., Prakrti) and the last 
evolutes (t. e., the objects of the world) being haaterialistic, 
why will the intermediate evolutes, to wit, the consciousness, 
the self-consciousness and the eleven senses be different ? 
They also must be materialistic. But it is difficult to see how 
this conclusion follows. We have already proved that Prakrti 
is unconscious in a relative sense only ; for, she being per¬ 
vaded by, and pervading, the conscious Puruga cannot be 
absolutely unconscious. Moreover, the Sankhya does not say 
that the consciousness and the self-consciousness are derived 
from Prakrti alone; when Prakrti is united with Puruga, 
then and then only is she able to evolve Consciousness or 

14 
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Intellect. Thus, Puruga is as essential a condition of the 
evolution of Consciousness, as Prakrti is. Again, as we have 
already proved, Prakrti being a constituent element of Puru$a, 
she cannot but be conscious, and whatever is evolved from 
such a Prakrti must necessarily be conscious. Hence, even 
the five subtle and the five gross elements with all the results 
of their various combinations are, in a sense, conscious. Of 
course, we do not usually call them conscious, because they 
are generally subconscious, i.e., possess a very low degree 
of consciousness. (We shall dilate upon this point in 
the sequel.) Therefore, Prakrti as understood by the 
SaOkhya is quite different from matter as understood by 
the materialists, or even by the modern scientists; and 
the manifested world, as understood by the former, is 
similarly quite different from that as understood by the 
latter. Prakrti with all her manifestations is through and 
through spiritual, whereas matter with all its manifestations 
is through and through non-spiritual, or opposite of the 
spritual. While the Sahkhya explains and understands matter 
spiritually, materialism or naturalism explains and under¬ 
stands spirit materialistically. These two views of the world 
are therefore as opposite as the two poles of the earth. 

Some, on the other hand, maintain that the Sahkhya pro¬ 
pounds the theory of Rigorous Dualism. But we have already 
proved conclusively that that is erroneous. Purusa and 
Prakrti are not two absolutely opposed and independent 
principles, they are wholly inter-dependent and inter-related 
like the subject and the object, the self and the not-self: 
their union is eternal, neither of them can exist apart from 
the other. The Sahkhya therefore teaches Relative Dualism 
or Absolute Idealism. 

(2) The Doctrine of Bondage : 

Prom the outline given above of the process of evolution 
of the external investment or embodiment by which the 
Absolute Purusa binds Himself and thereby individualises or 
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differentiates Himself as a Jiva Puru9a (man), it is easy to 
understand what is meant by Bondage. Bondage, according 
to the Sahkhya, is the feeling of the three kinds of pain, 
intrinsic (^rPanfwTCT), extrinsio and supernatural 

arising out of the Purusa’s experience (wl»r:) of 
the evolutes or manifestations of Prakrti. What is the cause of 
such experience ? The cause is the union of Purusa with Prakrti 
for the purpose of evolution But we have seen that the 

union between Purusa and Prakrti is eternal and therefore irresol¬ 
vable. Is then Purusa eternally bound ? The word ‘ bondage’ 
has two senses, a wider and a narrower one. In the former 
sense, it indicates an eternal and general connexion between 
Purusa and Prakrti; even during the Praiaya or dissolution 
when all manifested things become absorbed into Prakrti, their 
primal cause, such a connexion remains intact. In this sense 
of bondage, Purusa may be said to be eternally bound, for He 
never exists separately from Prakrti, but eternally pervades 
her. In the latter sense, it indicates a specific kind of bond¬ 
age, namely, the feeling of the three kinds of pain arising out 
of the specific connexion which the Absolute Purusa enters 
into with Prakrti in order to evolve specific investments or 
embodiments for the purpose of His specific experience. In 
this latter sense, the word ‘ bondage * is usually used in the 
Safikhya System. 

The real and immediate cause of this specific bondage is 
said to b e Aviveka, or non-discriminative knowledge, under the 
influence of which tho individualised Purusa forgets Himself, 
as it were, and completely identifies Himself w'th the objects 
of His experience and enjoyment, to wit, the manifestations of 
Prakrti, from the Mahat to the five gross elements and other 
objects composed of them. When, in this way, Puruga 
becomes completely encompassed by them, He then, under 
delusion, begins to think that the wants, appetites, passions 
ard desires which really arise from the changeful conditions 
of the physical organism ; the changeful states of. cognition. 
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feeling and volition which really arise from the actions and 
reactions between the body and the environment; or, in a 
word, the whole empirical self ( antah-kararia or chitta )—are His 
own, and belong, as parts and parcels, to Himself. He 
proceeds further and identifies Himself with His worldly 
possessions, house, wife, children, relatives, etc. He begins to 
say, ‘I am enjoying happiness, I am enduring pain.' Thus He 
loses sight of Himself as something different and becomes 
completely submerged in Prakrti. This complete self-forget¬ 
fulness and the consequent identification of Himself with 
Prakrti and her manifestations, which is usually found to be 
the case with all worldly people, is considered by the Sabkhya 
to be the real perennial source of all His misery and trouble. 
So we find that the real cause of bondage is not the union but 
the delusion and that the cause is psychological, 

not metaphysical at all. Being psychological, the delusion 
may be dispelled by the development of better psychical 
conditions through the adoption of proper and adequate means. 
The Sankhya admits the possibility of such a development 
through suitable moral and religious training and practices, 
and holds that the delusion comes to an end after going 
through a course of such training and practices extending 
over an indefinitely long period of time. And along with its 
end comes also the end of the bondage, i.e., the complete relief 
from the three kinds of pain. It is curious that Prakrti 
performs a double function in this connexion. On the one 
hand, by variously manifesting herself, she supplies the 
materials for the enjoyment of Purusa and thereby supplies 
the means to His bondage; on the other hand, by thus 
satisfying Him to the full, she completes His enjoyment and 
brings the terms of His bondage to a close. (Vide Sankhya• 
KSrikd, vers. 56, 58 and 59.) A very elaborate account of 
such a delusion and its consequences has been given in the 
Santiparvan of the Muhabharata (vide Chap. 302, vers. 41-49, 
and Chap. 803). 
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Now an important question suggests itself: To whom do 
the delusion and its effect, the bondage, really belong ? The 
Ssftkhya appears, at first sight, to say that they cannot belong 
to Puru§a, because He is eternally enlightened and free: 
{vide the Sdnkhya-Karika, ver. 19, and the Sankhya-Pravachana- 
Sdtram, Chap. 3, aphs. 71 and 72, Chap. 6, aph. 13, and Chap. 6, 
aph. 10). They therefore must belong to Prakrti. How then 
is Purusa deluded and bound ? The Sankhya seems to teach 
that the delusion and bondage are reflected on Purusa by 
Prakrti by virtue of her proximity (’BTfasi) to Him, just as 
the red tinge is reflected on a crystal vase by a china rose by 
virtue of its proximity. ( Vide Sankhya-Pravachana-Sdtram, 
Chap. 6, aphs. 27 and 28.) Though this analogy, by itself, is 
inappropriate, like those generally given in the Sabkhya, it 
suggests one important truth. The analogy appears at first 
sight to emphasise the point that Purusa remains essentially 
unaffected by the reflexion cast upon Him by Prakrti, just 
like a crystal vase which remains as it is, though it appears 
red on account of the reflexion cast upon it by a china rose. 
But really it emphasises the opposite truth. The crystal vase 
appears red so long as the reflexion exists. This shows that 
it has the capacity for being so reflected on, otherwise it could 
not be so reflected on. Thus Purusa really does not remain 
indifferent to the reflexion by which the delusion and bondage 
are cast upon Him by Prakrti, but becomes affected by the 
reflexion and remains so as long as it continues. Consequent* 
ly, the delusion and bondage of Purusa is real. Is not this 
inconsistent with the eternally free and enlightened character 
of Purusa ? To answer this question properly we should consi* 
der carefully the Sahkhya Doctrine of Avidyci or Aviveka, i.e., 
non*discriminative knowledge. 

Avidyci or Aviveka may be said to be what is opposite to 
Vidya or Viveka, i.e., the knowledge of the distinction between 
Puruga and Prakrti. Therefore, it is the knowledge of the 
identity between them: When Purusa thinks Himself identical 
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with Prakrti and her evolutes, He may be said to have Avidya 
or Aviveka. In other words, Vidya or Viveka is discriminative 
knowledge, while Avidyii or Aviveka is non-discriminative 
knowledge, about Furu?a and Prakrti. The same definition 
is given in the Yoga-SAtram : “ Avidya is the thinking of the 
non-eternal to be eternal, of the unclean or impure to be clean 
or pure, of the painful to be pleasant, and of the non-spiritual 
to be spiritual.” 1 Vy&sa adds the following in his commentary 
on the above : “ Just as the opposite of friend does not mean 
the absence of friend, or only friend in name, but an enemy; 
and the opposite of grazing fifld, not the absence of grazing field, 
or only grazing field in name, but another wide land ; so Avidya 
is not indicative of proof, or of absence of proof, but is a kind of 
knowledge opposed to Vidya." 2 In other words, Avidya is 
non-discriminative knowledge—the knowledge of the identity 
between Purusa and Prakrti. Thus, Avidya is as real as 
Vidya. They are both positive, but about different things: 
Vidya is the knowledge of the distinction, and Avidya is the 
knowledge of the identity, between Purusa and Prakrti. But 
Purusa is eternal, pure, full of bliss, spiritual, and the mani¬ 
festations of Prakrti are non-eternal, impure, painful, and 
non-spiritual. Therefore, Avidya is the knowledge of identity 
between what is eternal, pure, blissful, and spiritual, and what 
is non-eternal, impure, painful, and non-spiritual. 

Now, not all knowledge has the same value; some ought 
to be retained and some shunned. Vidya is true knowledge, 
because it is the knowledge of the distinction between Purusa 
and Prakrti, which is true; while Avidya is false or erroneous 
knowledge, because it is the knowledge of the identity between 
Purusa and Prakrti, which is false or erroneous. This 
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appears to be the reason why the Safikhya says that Avidya 
should be shunned and Vidya should be attained, if we desire 
Release. 

Now the question naturally arises : Why do we say that 
the knowledge of identity between Purusa and Prakrti is erro¬ 
neous? Purusa and Prakrti are no doubt distinct, but they are, as 
we have show a before, also related. Purusa and Prakrti are both 
all-pervading, i.e., they mutually include each other, they are 
related as subject and object—as whole and part; their union 
is eternal and irresolvable; they are interdependent, and so on. 
(Vide preceding chapter.) Purusa and Prakrti are therefore 
both distinct and identical at the same time; that is to say, 
they are relatively distinct and identical, not absolutely so. 
But, the reason why the Sankhya calls the knowledge of the 
identity between Purusa and Prakrti erroneous is evident. 
Purusa and Prakrti are not absolutely identical or entirely 
the same thing, and if we regard them so, as all the worldly 
people do, our knowledge must be erroneous ; and so long as 
we continue to do so, we may be said to be under the influ¬ 
ence of the delusion caused by Avidya. Therefore, Avidya is 
false and delusive, not because it is the knowledge of the 
identity between Purusa and Prakrti, but because such iden¬ 
tity is conceived by all individualised Purusas (i.e., jivas) to 
be absolute until they attain Vidya and the consequent release. 

From the above it is evident that the real cause of 
Avidya is the differentiations of the Absolute Purusa into 
individualised Purusas effected through His specific unions 
with Prakrti which result in the so-called twenty-three cate¬ 
gories, beginning with Mahat and ending with the Pailcha 
Mahabhutas, including all other objects composed of them. 
But the differentiating activity of the Absolute Purusa is 
eternal, as we have shown before; therefore the consequent 
Avidya, is also eternal. Now, another important question sug¬ 
gests itself: If Avidya is eternal, how can it be destroyed ? The 
Sahkhya says it can be destroyed by Vidya or discriminative 
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knowledge. ( Vide Sdftkhya-Pravachana-Stitram, Chap. 3, 
a ph. 23, “ and also Sankhya-Karika, ver. 44, 

“ 'Vrifa wfro’BTn:.**) But destruction of Avidya by the attainment 
of Vidya is an event in time. How then can an event in time 
such as the destruction of Avidya affect the latter which, 
being eternal, is above time, or more appropriately, embraces 
the whole of time ? That is to say, Avidya, which is eternal, 
cannot be destroyed or put to an end. How can we reconcile 
this with the positive assertion of the Sahkhya that Vidya, is 
capable of dispelling Avidycl, just as light is capable of dispel¬ 
ling darkness ? ( Vide Sankhya-Pranachana-Sutram, Chap. I, 

aph. 66, “ flffigfvretfwniq.’') In this way : Avidya, 

which consists in the confusion of the relative identity with 
the absolute identity between Purusa and Prakrti (including 
her evolutes), may be put to an end only by attaining the under¬ 
standing of the true nature of the confusion. And such an 
understanding is nothing but the knowledge that the identity 
is relative, not absolute; that is to say, it implies also distinc¬ 
tion between Purusa and Prakjrti. Thus, in fact, Avidya, is 
not entirely destroyed but only transformed or modified, or 
assumes a form quite different from that which it had before ; 
for, the knowledge of identity is not and cannot be wholly 
destroyed, it being partially or relatively true. Therefore, 
when the Sahkhya says that Vidya is capable of dispelling 
Avidycl, what it really means to say is that the consciousness 
of the distinction between Purusa and Prakrti transforms or 
modifies, not altogether destroys, the erroneous consciousness 
of the absolute identity between them. And the transforma¬ 
tion or modification of Avidyd, is not inconsistent with its 
eternal nature. For, according to the SSfikhya dcctrine of 
causality, nothing is created out of nothing, or comes to 
nothing, but everything undergoes a process of evolution, i e., 
a process of transformation or modification, which process also 
is eternal. Similarly, Avidycl undergoes a process of transfor¬ 
mation or modification without ohanging its nature altogether, 
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and appears to be a quite new thing when it is 6'ompletely 
transformed at the time of release : this its complete transfor¬ 
mation or modification is designated in the Sankhya as its 
complete dispelling or disappearance, because under its influ¬ 
ence Purusa is no longer deluded. This point will be made 
more clear when we consider the Doctrine of Release. 

We are now in a position to answer properly the question 
which we raised and left unanswered before, namely, the 
question. How is the reality of Avidya and Bandha (i.e., non- 
discriminative knowledge and bondage) consistent with the 
eternally free and enlightened character of Purusa? The 
answer is: These two opposite assertions represent the two 
opposite standpoints from, which we view His nature. We 
have proved before that according to the Sankhya every 
individualised Purusa is a perfect differentiation of the 
Absolute Purusa from a particular Or unique point of view. 
In as far as the Absolute Purusa exists, whole and undivided, 
in Him we may be said to be eternally free, and enlightened; 
but in as far as, again, the Absolute Purusa expresses and 
realises, i.e., embodies or invests Himself in and through 
His unique and finite physical organism and its adjuncts, 
He appears deluded and bound or confined. Hence a double 
conception is necessary to understand the real nature of an 
individualised Purusa ; and the delusion and bondage are real, 
not illusory, inasmuch as they are the indispensable conditions 
by means of which the Absolute Purusa in man gradually 
realises Himself and returns upon Himself as a liberated 
Being. 

Why the Absolute Purusa imposes upon Himself such 
limitations is a question which is unanswerable, because 
unmeaning. The attempt to answer such a question by using 
words like Avidya or Aviveka, or some other similar words, is 
bound to be futile. The difficulties are not obviated by saying 
that Avidya really belongs to Prakrti and is transferred to 
Puru§a by virtue of her proximity to Him, for, if He were 
1$ 
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really wholly immune from Avidya, nothing could make Him 
appear to be afFected by it. The simile of a China-rose 
oasting its tinge upon a crystal vase put near it does not in 
the least prove, as we have shown before, that the Puruga 
remains entirely unaffected by the oasting of Avidya upon 
Him by Prakfti, on aocount of her proximity to Him. 
Besides, the word * proximity,* being too vague and inade¬ 
quate to express the relation between Puruga and Prakfti, 
who are eternally united and mutually pervading, rather 
increases the difficulty by proving that Puruga possesses the 
capacity for appearing to be affected by Avidya, as the 
crystal vase possesses the capacity of being red when placed 
near a China-rose. Eurthermore, Purusa and Prakrti being 
mutually pervading, whatever belongs to Prakrti must be 
pervaded by Purusa; that is, must be included in the 
nature of Purusa. Therefore Avidya, which belongs to Prakfti, 
must also belong to Purusa. Thus, we find that Purusa 
being all-pervading there is nothing in Prakrti which 
entirely falls outside the nature of Purusa. Again, Avidya 
which is a kind of positive knowledge, cannot be possessed 
by Prakrti who is subconscious ; consequently, Avidya, must, 
somehow or other, belong to Puruga. These are the reasons 
why we say that the question is the ultimate of all ultimate 
questions—it is about the very mystery of creation. We 
therefore conolude that the Absolute Purusa, working and 
realising in men, includes within Himself their psychical and 
physical organisations as indispensable means to His realisa¬ 
tion, or returning upon Himself. 


(3) The Doctrine of Release. 

That Prakrti in man is not something wholly foreign 
and antagonistic to the Absolute Puruga in him may be 
shown to be true, if we consider the 8ftfikhjra Doctrine of 
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Release. What then is Release j It is the complete liberation 
from the three kinds of pain. How is such liberation 
attained ? It is attained through Vidya or Vivekd, i. e., by 
the possession of true knowlege of Purusa, Prakrti and other 
categories. But that saving knowledge is not attained in one 
life; Purusa has to migrate from life to life for an indefinitely 
long period before He can attain it. What is the nature of the 
knowledge which saves him from the bondage ? It is the 
knowledge of the distinction between Him and Prakrti includ¬ 
ing her manifestations. In the state of bondage, Purusa, as we 
have found, is completely self-forgetful and entirely ignorant of 
such distinction from Prakrti; but through moral and spiritual 
cultures gone through for a period extending over numerous 
successive lives He gradually rises to the level of that con¬ 
sciousness of Self and of its distinction from Prakrti and her 
manifestations, which is the only means by which He returns 
upon Himself, contemplates His true essential nature, regains 
everlasting peace and contentment, and does not migrate any 
longer. This state is called by the Sankhya one of liberation 
or release. But it should be carefully remembered here that 
the state of release is not a state of complete separation of 
Purusa from Prakrti; that is, as we have shown, impossible. 
This conclusion will be further confirmed if we carefully exa¬ 
mine the behaviour of Prakrti and Purusa towards each 
other in the state of release as it has been described in the 
Sankhya by means of various kinds of similes. 

Consider, for instance, the following : (A) “As a dancer, 
having exhibited herself on the stage, desists from the dance, 
so does Prakrti cease, when she has manifested herself to 
Puruga.” 1 ( Sankhya-Karikd , verse 59; also the S&nkhya-PtaM' 
chana-Sutram, Chap. 3, aph. 69.) Here it is stated that when 

1 “ xvw siftwr *1^1 WT HRJI 
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Puruga ha$ experienced or enjoyed all the manifestations of 
Prfthfti to His satiety, she ceases to act, that is, to manifest 
herself any more to Him and thereby to bind Him further. 
And consequently He attains liberation, because He has 
nothing more to experience and enjoy, and therefore to be 
bound up with. This does not imply that Prakrti completely 
separates herself from Purusa, or vice versa, because, both 
being all-pervading, and for several other reasons described 
before, a Complete separation is impossible. They still remain 
united, but their behaviour towards each other is wholly 
different from that which was found during the state of 
bondage. What that behaviour definitely is, is not expressly 
stated in the Sankhya. 

(B) “ My opinion is, that nothing exists more bashful 
than Prakrti, who knowing that ‘ I have been seen’ does not 
appear again before Purusa.” 1 (Ibid, verse 61, also Sankhya- 
Pravachana-SHtram, Chap. 3, aph. 70.) This does not mean 
to say that Prakrti cuts herself completely asunder from 
Purusa, after she has been completely experienced and 
enjoyed by Him, but it simply means that she appears before 
Him no longer as a binding agency—she no longer manifests 
herSelf in Such a way as to delude and bind Him, as she 
used, to do in the state of His bondage. This meaning is con¬ 
firmed by the following verse. 

• .(C) “ So by a study of the principles is the final, incontro¬ 
vertible and only one knowledge attained that I am not, nought 
is.tnine, and the ego exists not.” 4 (Ibid, verse 64.) Here in 
a short coihpass the form of the saving knowledge is describ¬ 
ed,! There' are three parts of the sentence, and we should 
carefully examine them. (1) lam not (5TTff%) : What does 
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this exactly mean ? It does not mean, of course, that I (i.e., 
Puru$a) am non-existent, for that is absurd. What it really 
means is that I am not now what I thought myself to be under 
the delusion during the state of bondage. During that state 
I forgot myself arid completely identified myself with Prakrti 
and her evolutes ; now, in the state of release, I have attained 
the knowledge of my distinction (relative) from them,—I am 
the Self, they are the Not-self, although they are also the parts 
of my content. (2) Nought is mine (w : This does not mean 
that I have no content—that . I am a bare undifferentiated 
unity, for that is self-contradictory. It really means that 
my present contents are entirely different in kind from those 
which I thought myself to have during the state of bondage; 
or the very same contents which I have had during the state of 
bondage have now been so transformed and modified that they 
appear to me in a wholly different guise, and my attitude to¬ 
wards them has become also entirely different, so that I may 
now say that I have no such content as I had in the state of 
bondage. (3) The ego exists not ( ) : This does not 

mean that I am now extinct or dead. What it really means 
is this : I am no longer a selfish egoist, my particular indi¬ 
viduality has been completely transformed into the universal 
personality. My deluded and confined Self—the Self under 
bondage—is now dead, and what now lives is the delivered 
and free Self. My false Self has died and my true Self now 
lives. So that what is denied here is not the true Self-liood, 
but the “ short, brutish, selfish individuality.” Some, as M. 
Cousin for instance, suppose that this verse declares “ an 
absolute nihilism, the last fruit of scepticism.” This is 
evidently wrong, because it is against the entire tenor of the 
Sarikhya Philosophy. 

Other commentators explain the above in different ways. 
Gaufiapada offers the following explanation : “ Neither I am : 
I am not. Not mine : not my body ; that is, I am one (thing), 
body is another. Nor do I exist: that is, exempt from 
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egotism.” 1 In this commentary * nasmi ’ is explained as * I am 
not.’ What does that precisely mean ? If it means ‘ I am 
extinct or dead,’ the meaning is absurd, for Puruga being 
perfect and eternal, cannot become extinct or dead. What else, 
then, does it mean ? The commentator is silent about that. 
Na me is made to mean * my body is not mine * or * I am 
different from my body.’ In one sense this is true, but it is not 
the whole truth. The whole truth about it is, that in the 
state of bondage I thought my body and its adjuncts to be 
perfectly same with my Self, but now in the state of release 
I have come to know that they are not really so; they are 
also distinct from myself, although, still, they form part of my 
contents. It should be remembered here that Purusa being 
all-pervading, the body and its adjuncts cannot fall outside 
Him, but are included in His contents even in the state of 
release. The real difference between the state of bondage and 
the state of release is the difference of attitudes towards the 
body and its adjuncts in the two states. For these reasons 
Gaudapada’s interpretation seems to me to be unsatisfactory. 

Vachaspati offers the following explanation : “ / am not 
precludes action only. Indeed, * as, ’ the root, together with 
* bhfl * and ‘ kr, ’ are said to signify action in general. 

‘ Nasmi ’ therefore signifies, not * I am not,’ but ‘ I do not.* 
Thus, all acts whatever, whether external or internal, ascer¬ 
tainment, consciousness, reflexion, perception and all others, 
are denied as acts of soul: consequently, there being no active 
functions in soul, it follows that neither do I (as an indivi¬ 
dual agent) exist. A ham here denotes * agent *; as, I know, I 
sacrifice, I give, I enjoy, or so on, implying uniformly the 
notion of an agent—nor is aught mine. An agent implies 
mastership ; if there be no agent there can be no abstract 
mastership (or possession). Or ‘ nasmi ’ means ‘ na asmi,’ 

‘ I am male ’ or Puru§a unproductive of progeny, of acts. 
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' Naham ’ indicates ‘ absence of agency,’ for what is unpro¬ 
ductive cannot be also an agent : ‘ Na me * means I am not 
a master, because I am not an agent.” 1 The above interpreta¬ 
tion seems to be strained. We have already proved conclu¬ 
sively that Purusa cannot be absolutely inactive, devoid of all 
agency ; He is rather the ultimate source of all activity which 
is supposed to belong to Prakfti. 

Vijnana Bhiksu offers the following explanation : 
“ Neither I am denies the agency of the soul, nor (is aught 
mine), denies its attachment (to any objects); nor do I exist, 
denies its appropriation (of faculties).” 2 The Sankhya-Prava- 
chana-Sdtram offers the same explanation : “Through 
constant cultivation of the categories in the form of the 
abandonment (of abhimana or conceit), expressed as (that the 
Self is) not (Prakfti), (that it is) not (Mahat, etc.), (there 
fakes place) the perfect development of Yiveka or Discrimi¬ 
nation.” 8 (Chap. 3, aph. 75.) The Sahkhya-ChandrikS offers 
a similar explanation: “ I am not means I am not agent; 

therefore I am distinct from the principle of intelligence. 
Not mine is pain : Exemption from being the seat of pain and 
the rest thence determined. Nor do I exist : By this difference 
from egotism is expressed. ’ ’ 4 The gist of all these explana¬ 
tions is that in the state of release Purusa becomes conscious 
of His absolute inactivity or indifference, of His absolute sepa- 
ratedness from Prakrti and her manifestations, etc. But we 
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have already proved by citing several texts from the Saftkhya 
that such expressions are only partially true, and false and 
misleading if taken unconditionally. We may therefore con¬ 
clude that the interpretations we have given to the expressions 
Nasmi, Na me and Ndharn are the correct and consistent 
ones. 

(D) “ With this (knowledge) Purusa, unmoved and 
self-collected, as a spectator, contemplates Prakrti, who has 
ceased from production (and) consequently reverted from the 
seven forms (to her original state),” 1 {Ibid, verse 65.) Here 
it is clearly stated that Purusa still contemplates Prakrti, but 
as something completely transformed, i.e., as no longer 
binding and deluding Him. Prakrti does not cease to exist 
for nor separates herself completely from. Him ; but she is 
not contemplated now in just the same way as before. 
Purusa is still the all-pervading subject and Prakrti tlje 
all-pervading object; and the theoretical relation between 
them is just the same now as it was before, but their practical 
relation has become different and transformed. In the state 
of bondage Prakrti used to delude and bind Purusa by her 
various manifestations. Now in the state of release, she has 
ceased to do so, but still she is an inseparable element of 
Purusa. This point is made very explicit in the following 
verse. 

(E) “The one disregards because * I have seenthe other 
desists because ‘ I have been seen ’; (and) notwithstanding 
their conjunction there is no occasion for (further) evolu¬ 
tion.” 2 (Ibid, verse 66.) Here it is explicitly asserted that 
the conjunction between Purusa and Prakrti is still intact; 
but what has been changed is the psychical delusion under 
which Purusa thought that the evolutes of Prakrti were His 
own productions and identical with Himself. 
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(F) “The attainment of adequate knowledge renders 
virtue and the rest inoperative; (Purusa, however) like a 
wheel revolving from the effect of (previously-received) 
impulse, remains (for a while) invested with a frame. ” 1 
{Ibid, verse 67.) Here it is definitely stated that a liberated 
Purusa may remain associated with a body for a time. This 
fact is affirmed in the Sahkhya-Pravachana-Sfitram. {Vide 
Chap. I, aph. 157 2 ). Here it is also stated that there is no 
real antagonism between a liberated Purusa and His physical 
organism which is also a manifestation of Prakrti; the two 
may co-exist and be associated with each other. This shows 
that no separation takes place between Purusa and Prakrti 
at the time of release. The verse affirms another important 
truth : When a deluded and confined Purusa is released, i.e., 
attains true knowledge about Himself and Prakrti, He rises 
above the spheres of duty and virtue, and His actions cannot 
be qualified by such words as good or virtuous. These 
epithets are applicable to human actions only, so long as 
human beings are conscious of the conflict between reason 
and inclinations—the self and the not-self—Purusa and 
Prakrti in them, from which conflict arises the sense of duty. 
But in a liberated or a perfectly rational Soul such a conflict 
has disappeared and has consequently banished the possibility 
of any action which may be called good or virtuous. This fact 
conclusively shows that the life of a liberated Purusa is a 
completely transformed one which has no resemblance with 
that of a deluded and unreleased Purusa. This does not mean 
that there has been separation between Him and Prakrti, 
but rather that the nature of their relation has been completely 
changed ; and though Prakrti still exhibits herself to the 
released Purusa as before, her exhibitions are observed by 
Purusa in a quite different light and way; He is no longer 
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affected and deluded as before. The lives of those jivanmuktas 
are instances in point. But the following verse appears to 
raise some difficulties. 

(G) “ When owing to gratification of ends, (its) separation 
from the body takes place and Prakrti ceases to act, (Purusa) 
obtains both absolute and final release from the three kinds of 
pain.” 1 {Ibid, Verse 68.) Here the word ‘Kaivalya ’ seems 
to raise some difficulties. With some commentators the word 
means isolation (3«P9{T3:), while with others, Vaohaspati, for 
instance, it means liberation from the three kinds of pain 
I agree with the latter commentators, because 
their interpretation is consistent with the fact that separation 
or isolation between Purusa and Prakrti is out of the question. 
And that this is the true meaning is further confirmed if we 
consider what puru§artha, or the ultimate object of an 
individual Purusa is. The Sankhya-Pravachana-Sfttram says: 
“ Now, permanent prevention of the three-fold pain is the 
supreme purpose of Life.” 2 (Chap. I, aph. 1.) The same 
thing is said in the Yoga-Sfitram also : “ Pain not-yet-come 
(i.e., the future) is the avoidable.” 8 ( Sddhana-Pada , aph. 16.) 

Again, “ The removal (of pain) is caused by the disappearance 
of conjunction (between Purusa and Intellect) which is caused 
by the disappearance of the non-discriminative knowledge 
(Avidya); and that is the absolute freedom (from pain) of the 
knower (Purusa.)” * (Ibid, aph. 25.) Vyasa comments on 
this in this way: “ On account of the disappearance of that 
non-discriminative knowledge, the disappearance of the union 
(specifio) between Purusa and the Intellect takes place; this 
means the absolute disappearance of the Bondage (of Purusa). 
This is oalled the removal of pain, and that is also the absolute 
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freedom of the Seer (Purusa) and His intrinsic splendour. 
This means that He does not unite with the gupas aga'n; 
hanam is the cessation of pain on account of the disappearance 
of the cause of pain. It is said that, then Purusa is established 
in His own essential form.” 1 Consider also the following 
with this: “ The absolute freedom (from pain) takes place 
when the gunas become latent, i.e., do not act any more for 
fulfilling the object of Purusa, or when the Conscious Princi¬ 
ple is established in its own essential form.” 2 ( Kaivalya - 

Pada, aph. 34.) Vyiisa comments on this in this way : “ The 
absolute freedom (from pain) is attained when the gunas as 
causes and effects become latent, on account of their complet¬ 
ing the enjoyment and thereby achieving the release of 
Purusa, and of their thus having no need of acting for 
the fulfilment of His object. Again, the establishment 
of Purusa in His essential form takes place when His con¬ 
scious power becomes absolutely free on account of the 
cessation of its relation with the pure Intellect. The absolute 
freedom (from pain) arises when the conscious power always 
exists in that state.” 8 

From the above it is plaiu that kaivalya means absolute 
freedom from pain ; it is also called the establishment of the 
conscious power of Purusa in its own essential form on 
account of the cessation of the union or relation between 
Him and the Intellect. These two definitions do not at first 
seem to be identical. But closer examination shows that 
though they are not strictly identical there is no inconsis¬ 
tency between them ; for the former is the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the latter. So that it is immaterial whether 
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kaivalya is defined as the establishment of Purusa in His 
own essential nature, or as His absolute liberation from pain. 

But one thing requires explanation. The establishment 
of Purusa in His own essential form is said to be caused by 
the disappearance of the union or of the relation between 
Hirn and the Intellect. We have proved before that such 
a union or relation cannot cease absolutely. As we have 
shown, the Sankhya-Karika explicitly says that even after 
the liberation of the individual Purusa such a union or 
relation remains intact, but only the attitude of Purusa 
and Prakrti towards each other changes and assumes a quite 
different form. This view is confirmed by the first part of 
aphorism 34, which is as follows: “Kaivalya is the latency 
which the gunas attain when they cease to fulfil the object 
of Purusa.” 1 But what is the object of Purusa ? What is 
the puruqartha ? The immediate object is the Purusa’s 
experience or enjoyment of the gunas and their manifesta¬ 
tions, the consequence of which is His bondage ; the ultimate 
object is His absolute liberation, by attaining discriminative 
knowledge, from pain following upon that experience and 
bondage. It is evident that the gunas cease to fulfil the 
first object only, when Purusa attains emancipation. That 
is, Purusa ceases altogether to experience the gunas and 
their manifestations. What is the true meaning of this ? 
Hoes Purusa cease wholly to experience the gunas ? If so, 
how does Purusa, as liberated during His mundane life 
(jivanmukta), experience them ? That is, how can His 
emancipation co-exist with His experience of the gunas ? 
In his commentary on aphorism 30 of the Kaivalya-Pada 
of the Yoga-SHtram Vyasa holds that the wise yogin becomes 
free (from pain) even while alive (on this earth). 8 The true 
meaning of the aphorism, therefore, should be that the gunas 
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cease to bind Him or give Him pain even though they still 
supply the materials for His experience or enjoyment. Or, 
otherwise expressed, He ceases to be painfully affected by 
the experience of the materials, by maintaining an attitude 
of indifference or aloofness towards them. And even if by 
kaivalya is meant the permanent rest of Puru§a in His own 
essential form, it does not imply that He exists alone, i. e., 
absolutely separated from the gunas, but that He has now 
regained the knowledge of His distinction from them, which 
He wholly lost in the state of bondage. And in this sense 
He may be said to rest in His own essential form—a form 
which is not painfully affected by the experience of them, 
which is wholly immune from pain arising from such experi¬ 
ence. This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that even 
a liberated Purusa has a body, though quite different in 
nature and constitution from that which He has in the state 
of bondage. 

Consider also the following aphorisms : “ Although des¬ 

troyed in relation to him whose objects have been achieved, it 
is not destroyed, being common objects to others.” 1 ( Sadhana - 
pada , aph. 22.) Bead also Vyfisa’s commentary along with 
this : “ Although it (chitta or mind) is destroyed to the Purusa 
who is Kusala or has attained wisdom, it is not destroyed in 
relation to the Purusas who have not attained wisdom, as 
it has not done its duty to them, yet, it still exists as the 
object of their observation, for its very existence as such 
object is necessitated by the need of the percipient Puruga. 
For these reasons Purusa and His objects are both eternal, 
and consequently tbeir union is so too. As has been said : 
On account of the eternal conjunction between Puru§a and 
the three gunas, there is eternal conduction between Him and 
their manifestations (i.e., the categories beginning with 
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Mahat and ending with the five gross elements).’* 1 Here it 
is very clearly stated that absolute separation does not and 
cannot take place between Purusa and Prakrti and her 
evolutes at the time of his emancipation ; what really takes 
place is this : That Prakrti ceases to painfully affect the 
liberated Purusa with her manifestations as she used to do 
in his state of bondage; that she no longer binds him, as 
he has attained the knowledge of his distinction from her, and 
therefore has altogether ceased to delude him. 

In the tfdntiparva of the Mahabharata the state of 
kaivalya is described in this way: “The twenty-fifth (i. e„ 
the individual Purusa), when becomes free, no longer sees 
the twenty-fourth category (Prakrti), and when he consi¬ 
ders himself different from her he becomes enlightened, 
(i. e., knows the Supreme Purusa). When the Unmanifest 
Purusa understands that pure, stainless, supersensible Intelli¬ 
gence ( i.e the Supreme Purusa), he becomes possessed of 
his own essential nature. In that way he gets enlightened 
and is called the Twenty-sixth (i. e., the Supreme Purusa) and 
he, then, abandons that Unmanifest Prakrti who is the 
cause of creation and destruction. Knowing Prakrti to be 
unconscious and possessed of gums, the Individual Puru$a, 
who is himself destitute of any gunas, becomes absolutely 
free by virtue of his beholding the Unmanifest Supreme 
Purusa. And being emancipated by his becoming united 
with the absolutely free Supreme Purusa he returns to his 
own true essential form.” 2 (Chap. 308, vers. 9-13.) 
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According to the above description the state of kaivalya 
or liberation implies these: (a) Perception of, and unity with, 
the Supreme Puruga or Brahman; (5) cessation of further 
perception of Prakrti and her evolutes; ( c) the consequent 
abandonment of them ; and ( d) final return of the individual 
Purusa upon his essential form. Now, the points (6) and (c) 
require an explanation. What is the true meaning of the 
cessation of perception and the consequent abandonment of 
Prakrti and her evolutes by the individual Purusa? By 
returning upon his true essential nature and being one with 
Brahman he becomes perfect and all-pervasive. How can then 
such a being cease to see and abandon Prakrti and her evolutes 
which are still included in his nature ? Is not that impossible ? 
Therefore, the true meaning of those terms must be that (1) he 
ceases to see them in the way in which he used to see them in 
his state of bondage: in the state of bondage he saw them as if 
they were indistinct from, or identical with, him: now, in the 
state of release, he sees them as distinct from him and therefore 
incapable of affecting him painfully by supplying the materials 
of his enjoyment. Not that they have ceased to exist for 
him, but that they have ceased to affect him painfully. There¬ 
fore, even though he now sees them, yet he sees them in an 
entirely different light and way. (2) He abandons them not 
wholly, because such an abandonment is inconsistent with his 
all-pervasive nature, but in the sense that he no longer 
considers them as the source of his bondage and afflictions. 
He now takes an attitude of complete indifference or aloof¬ 
ness towards them in so far as his enjoyment of them is 
concerned. 
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The above explanation is confirmed by the following verse 
o! the Mmd-Bhagamta : “ Prakrti, the materials of enjoy- 
ment supplied by whom have been enjoyed, who has been aban¬ 
doned and whose faults are being constantly seen, is unable to 
do any harm to Purusa who has established himself in his own 
greatness.” 1 (Skan&ha, 3, Chap. 27, ver. 22.) Prom this it is 
evident that Purusa does not altogether cease to see Prakrti; 
but He still sees her in a different light, i.e., as faulty or 
incapable of giving Him any peace or contentment. He 
abandons her, not in the sense of separating Himself from her 
wholly, but in the sense that the materials supplied by her 
for His enjoyment have been fully enjoyed, and nothing 
remains to be enjoyed any more, and therefore, she is now 
wholly needless for that purpose. In the second part of the 
above verse it is explicitly stated that when Purusa attains 
liberation and becomes established in His own greatness, 
Prakrti is not separated from Him, but simply ceases to do 
Him any barm, i.e., to give Him any pain as she used to do in 
the state of His bondage. It is then clear that the true mean¬ 
ing of kaivalya is not separation or isolation of Purusa from 
Prakrti, but the complete relief from the three kinds of pain. 

Erom the above discussion it is evident that even in the 
state of release no separation between Purusa and Prakrti 
takes place. The state of release differs from the state of 
bondage only in this,—that in the latter state Purusa is under 
the delusion that the body with all its adjuncts and with all 
that are directly or indirectly connected with them are His 
own evolutes, whereas they are all really the manifestations of 
Prakrti; that they are identical or same with Himself; that 
they are parts and parcels of His own life, and the sources of 
His miseries; and that, in this way, He becomes entangled in 
the meshes woven by Prakrti, and this entanglement is the 
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real cause of all His earthly troubles and affliction; while, in 
the former state. He gets out of such entanglement on account 
of His attaining true discriminative knowledge. Thereby He 
regains His freedom and absolute release from the three kinds 
of pain which beset Him so much in the state of bondage. But 
His union with Prakrti remains equally intact in both the states. 

But it may be asked, why, then, does Prakrti cease to 
torment Him in the state of release, if her union with Puru§a 
is still intact ? The main reason for such cessation is that the 
attitude of Purusa towards Prakrti in the state of bondage is 
completely changed and transformed in the state of release; 
in the former state He used to take one view with regard to 
His relation with Prakrti; now, in the state of release, He 
takes an essentially different view. In the former state, He 
completely identified Himself with Prakrti, forgetting His 
distinction from her ; now, in the latter state, He comes to 
know His distinction, though not altogether forgetting His 
identity with Prakrti. Or, in other words. He comes to 
know that He is both distinct from and identical with Prakrti; 
that His distinction and identity are both relative, not absolute. 
The consequence of this essential change and complete trans¬ 
formation of His attitude towards Prakrti and her manifesta¬ 
tions is that He is no longer troubled by the three kinds of 
pain arising out of the incessant vicissitudes of Prakrti and 
her manifestations, and has attained that everlasting peace 
and contentment which are the essential characteristics of a 
perfect and free being. Prakrti and her manifestations have 
been so transformed in relation to Him that they are no longer 
the sources of His pain, but of His peace and contentment, 
which really result from complete indifference, both to worldly 
joy and sorrow. So says Bhagavadgtta ; “ The union of the 
Individual Purusa with the Supreme Purusa is said to consist in 
equanimity with regard both to worldly pleasure and to pain.” 1 
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After this long and elaborate discussion we are in a 
position tb determine whether the individualised Puru§a(*.e., 
min) is a person or not. We have, let us hope, satisfactorily 
proved that being specialised differentiation or individualisa- 
tion of the Absolute Puru§a, he is not a bare identity, or 
undifferentiated or homogeneous unity which is absolutely 
shut up within itself, does not go to its other and therefore 
has no element of difference contained within itself, but is a 
* system ' or * world ’—a differentiated or heterogeneous unity, 
which goes to its other and contains within itself the ground 
and condition of both identity and difference, unity and 
variety. Thus he is a self-conscious being,—the systematic 
unity of Self and Not-self, of Purusa and Prakrti: he is the 
Self eternally united with Prakrti, the Not-self; his concrete, 
real nature is the organic synthesis of Purusa and Prakrti. 
Again, be is not a mere self-conscious being ; he is also the 
ultimate source of all activity and effort. His nature, 
therefore, satisfies the two essential conditions that constitute 
personality, viz., self-consciousness and will. He is conse¬ 
quently a person. 



CHAPTER V. 

Other Forms of Personality. 

(A Personalistic Conception of Nature.) 

Does the Safikhya recognise other forms of personality 
than the human and the divine ? This is the next important 
question which we propose to consider here. The Saftkhya 
view regarding this point may be deduced from its view 
with respect to the nature of the Absolute Puruga as well 
as that of evolution. According to the Sahkhya, as we have 
found, the Absolute Purusa is an all-pervasive Subject and 
therefore includes Prakrti as an element of His nature. 
Consequently, whatever is in the latter is pervaded by, 
or included in, the former. Or, in other words, everything 
in Prakrti is, thus, a subject-object. It is a subject in¬ 
asmuch as the Absolute Purusa is in it; but the Absolute 
Purusa is in it, whole and undivided, for He cannot be 
conceived to be divided into parts, each of which exists 
in each of the objects that constitute Prakrti, just as 
our mind cannot be conceived to be divisible into parts 
which separately exist in our ideas, thoughts, feelings an l 
volitions. In other words, just as the whole mind exists 
in eaoh of its states from the point of view of that state, so 
the whole Absolute Purusa exists in each object that He 
pervades or includes. Thus, everything in Prakjrti partakes 
of the nature of the Absolute Puruga and is perfect; but 
it is perfect from a particular or limited standpoint; 
for it is also an object, a particular or limited thing. So 
that everything in Prakfti is, from its own point of view, 
a perfect subject-object. This fact becomes more dear if 
we consider the nature of the evolution of the world. It 
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is a well-known Sahkbya doctrine that everything—every 
evolute—is a result of the conjunction of Purusa and 
Prakrti: consequently, in everything both Purusa and 
Prakrti are present; that is, thus, everything is a self 
and a not-self—a subject and an object—a Purusa and 
Prakrti—at the same time. But the subjective side of it 
is represented by the Absolute Purusa in as far as He is 
in it; so that it is a perfect subject-object from its own 
point of view. Thus, being such, it is a person. This is 
perhaps the grandest and the loftiest of all the teachings 
that we can learn from the Sahkhya. The Sahkhya maintains 
that the world is a system of spirits and thus preaches Pan¬ 
psychism. In this respect, at least, it is in perfect agreement 
with the Vedanta as interpreted by Kamanuja and Nimbarka. 

But we should consider one difficulty here. The Sank by a 
calls Prakrti and her manifestations unconscious or un¬ 
intelligent. ( Vide Sankhya-Karikci, verse 11.) How can, 
then, the manifested world be a world of spirits or conscious 
beings ? We must, therefore, carefully examine the sense 
in which the Sahkhya calls Prakrti and her manifestations 
unconscious. In this connexion we should read another 
verse: “Therefore, through union therewith, the insensible 
products seem intelligent; (and Purusa, though) indifferent 
appears like an agent, though the activity is of the cosmic 
factors.” 1 (Ibid, verse 20.) Gaudapada explains it in this way : 
“ Here Purusa (alone) is sentient, (and it is) owing to union 
therewith that intellect and the other evolutes, invested with 
an appearance of intelligence, seem sentient. As, in the 
world a jar through the conjunction of cold feels cold, 
through that of warmth feels warm, so intellect and the 
other modes, through conjunction with Purusa, appear as 
intelligent.” 2 Along with these should also be read the 
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following aphorisms: “The evolving power of Prakpti is 
due to her proximity to Is vara, as in the case of a load¬ 
stone.” 1 ( Sankhya-Pravachana-Sutram , Chap. I, aph. 96.) 

“ The evolving power of Antafr-karapa is due to its being 
lighted up by Isvara as in the case of the iron.” 2 (Ibid, 
aph. 99.) “ The agency of Puru§a is due to the influence 

of Prakrti, and the consciousness of Prakrti is due to her 
proximity to Puru?a.” 3 (Ibid, aph. 164.) 

In the above statement we find two apparently contra¬ 
dictory assertions : on the one hand, it is asserted that 
Prakrti and her evolutes are unconscious or insentient; 
on the other, it is asserted that they acquire consciousness 
or sentience through their conjunction with, or proximity 
to, Purusa. Are these two assertions reconcilable ? We 
believe they are. Prakrti and her evolutes are called un¬ 
conscious when thought of as distinct and abstracted from 
Purusa; and they arc called conscious, when thought of 
as identical and conjoined with Him. Some say that they 
appear or seem to be conscious, while they really remain 
unconscious. But this explanation seems to me preposter¬ 
ous. A thing, which is essentially or by its nature, uncon¬ 
scious, cannot even appear to be conscious, for the appearance 
of a thing as some other thing indicates a capacity of that 
thing for appearing so—a fact which is inconsistent with 
its essential nature. Therefore, when it is said that Prakrti 
and her evolutes appear conscious through their conjunction 
with Puru§a, they must have the capacity for appearing 
as such: this means that they are not essentially or abso¬ 
lutely unconscious, but appear to be so when thought distinct 
and abstracted from Purusa. 

Gaudap&da gives practically the same explanation. He 
holds: “As a jar through the conjunction of cold feels 

1 “ sne finpmfireigal , qftrcq i ” 
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cold, through that of warmth feels warm, so Intellect and 
the other modes, through conjunction with Puruga, appear 
as intelligent.” Though he uses the phrase “ appear to be 
conscious,” yet his analogy clearly indicates that Prakrti 
and her evolutes become conscious through their union with 
Puruga, just as a jar becomes, not merely appears, cold or 
warm, when in contact with a cold or a warm object. Here 
the essential point of the analogy should be carefully noticed. 
The fact that a jar becomes cold or warm when in contact 
with a cold or a warm object shows that it has a capacity 
for becoming so, i.e., it is its essential nature to be affected 
by coldness or warmth of an object, otherwise it would remain 
quite unaffected by them both. Similarly, if Prakrti and her 
evolutes were really and essentially incapable of being con¬ 
scious, if they were absolutely indifferent to consciousness, if 
they were merely unconscious, the union between them and 
Puru$a could not, in the least, make them even appear to be 
conscious. No particular instance can be adduced that would 
prove that a thing which does not really and essentially possess 
an attribute, can even appear to possess it by virtue of its 
union with, or proximity to, another thing which possesses that 
attribute. In the Sankhya-Pravachana-SiUram some illustra¬ 
tions, as I have quoted before, are given which, at first sight, 
seem to prove that a thing may come to possess an attribute 
whioh it really does not possess by virtue of its proximity to 
another thing whioh possesses that attribute : e.g., an iron 
may possess the power of burning or heating, or of attracting, 
by virtue of its proximity to fire, or to a loadstone, which 
power it does not really and essentially possess. But the in¬ 
stance proves rather the opposite truth. It proves that iron 
has the capacity for, or the attribute of, so doing, which re¬ 
veals itself when it is plaoed near, or in contaot with, fire or a 
loadstone, otherwise it could not show suoh a power even 
when plaoed near, or in contact with, a stone or any other 
thing. But the faot that it does, not do so, clearly shows that 
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it does not accidentally come to possess that power, but 
possesses it really and essentially under the condition that 
it can operate only when placed near or in contact with fire 
or a loadstone. It is a well-known fact that all things reveal 
their powers or attributes under definite conditions : fire burns 
only when in contact with a combustible thing ; a loadstone 
attracts only when put sufficiently near a piece of iron ; a 
man can see an object only when it is in a position to excite 
his visual organ. Similarly, an iron can burn, heat or attract, 
only when placed near or in contact with fire or a loadstone. 
Take another example. A. rope appears to be a snake in the 
dark ; and it may be said that this is an appropriate instance 
to show that a thing may appear to possess a power which 
it really and essentially does not ; but it is not so. The rope 
which appears to be a snake in the dark, has a capacity or 
power to appear as such, and such a capacity or power is 
not merely accidental, but inherent in its nature; for, other¬ 
wise, it could appear to be a quite different thing, such as a 
log, or a tree, or a block of stone, etc. The fact that it 
appears to be a snake indicates that there are some important 
points of resemblance between itself and a snake which do 
not fail to be perceived in the dark, while its points of 
difference from the snake fail to do so. This is the real reason 
why it is mistaken for a snake. It may be said that its con¬ 
fusion with a snake is due to the misinterpretation of the 
sensations excited by it in the mind of an observer, not to its 
possessing a capacity for appearing as such ; but our reply 
will be that such a misinterpretation is possible because 
the rope is capable of producing those sensations which only 
a snake can produce. Thus its capability or power is inherent 
in its nature, not a merely accidental or adventitious acquisi¬ 
tion. Therefore, the fact that Prakrti and her evolutes appear 
conscious or sentient by virtue of their conjunction with, or 
proximity to, Purusa clearly proves that they possess the 
capacity or power of being so; that is to say, they are 
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conscious. This conclusion is further confirmed by the fact 
that if Purusa and Prakrti were absolutely opposite to each 
other—if there were no tendency inherent in their nature to 
be conjoined with each other, they could not be conjoined 
at all—they would remain as apart from each other as the two 
poles of the earth. But the Sankhya tells us that they are 
eternally conjoined—that their conjunction is the cause of the 
evolution of the world. These two facts,—namely, (a) that 
Prakrti and her evolutes appear conscious by reason of their 
conjunction with Purusa, and (6) that such conjunction being 
eternal, they eternally appear conscious—conclusively prove 
that consciousness is an essential attribute of them, inasmuch 
as they never part with it, they possess it eternally. 

But yet another difficulty remains to be explained. If 
Prakrti and her evolutes are really conscious, why does the 
Sankhya, then, call them unconscious ? I have offered one 
reason above : they are called unconscious, when thought of as 
distinct and abstracted from Purusa. For they are conscious 
in as far as they are conjoined with Him ; but in as far as they 
are thought of as distinct and abstracted from Him, they must 
be unconscious ; for if, still, they are conscious, no meaning 
is left in the fact that they are conscious in as far as they 
are conjoined with Purusa. Or, in other words, they are con¬ 
scious because they are differentiations, modes, or moments 
of Purusia— because Purusa exists, works, realises Himself in 
and through them—because Purusa is their very being or life- 
principle. And if that Purusa, that life-principle, is abstracted 
from them, or they are abstracted from Him, nothing remains 
of them that may be called conscious; they become un¬ 
conscious. 

There is another reason for calling them unconscious. It 
is necessary to understand the meaning of unconsciousness if 
we want to understand the meaning in which Prakrti and her 
evolutes are called unconscious. Unconsciousness may be used 
to mean the total absence of consciousness; or it may be used 
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to mean a very low degree of consciousness—consciousness 
whose intensity or degree falls below the threshold or the level 
of distinct and vivid consciousness. In the former sense un» 
consciousness is absolutely opposite to consciousness, whereas 
in the latter sense, it is a kind of consciousness and is called, 
in modern psychology, subconsciousness. But can we conceive 
of an absolutely unconscious thing ? How do we know that 
a thing is absolutely unconscious ? We can know a thing 
to be absolutely unconscious only by relating it to our 
thought or consciousness. But how can we relate a thing which 
is absolutely unconscious to a thing which is conscious ? How 
can we relate what is absolutely unconscious with our thought 
or consciousness? Is it not impossible? Two things, 
which are absolutely opposite, cannot be related, for relation 
implies affinity of nature, some characteristics in which they 
agree ; and two things, which have nothing in common, 
must fall absolutely asunder and cannot be related. Thus 
there cannot be anything absolutely unconscious ; and even* 
if there were such a thing we could not know it, could not 
think about it, could not make any assertion whatever about 
it, i.e., could not say whether it existed or not. We must- 
therefore reject the first meaning of unconsciousness (as it 
has been rejected by modern psychology), and accept the 
second meaning. When, therefore, the Sahkhya calls 
Prakrti and her evolutes unconscious, what it means to say 
is, that they are sub-conscious ; that is, their consciousness 
has a low degree of intensity—intensity which is not suffi¬ 
ciently high to make consciousness distinct and vivid. 

Now subconsciousness also admits of degrees : thus one 
thing may be more or less subconscious than another, that is, 
may possess lower or greater degree of subconsciousness than 
another. Thus, the five subtle and the five gross elements, 
for instance, are more subconscious, i.e., possess lower degrees 
of consciousness than the eleven senses, which, again, 
are more subconscious, than Self-consciousness (Ahamkara), 
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and so on. Even the objects composed of the five gross 
elements do not possess subconsciousness in equal degrees. 
This fact may be made more clear if we consider our own 
subconscious ideas. Those of our ideas which are, at any 
particular time, subconscious, i.e., below the level of 
distinct and vivid consciousness, or in other words, of which 
we are net, at present, distinctly and vividly conscious, do not 
possess subconsciousness in the same sense and in the same 
degree. Some of them are just below the level, so that they 
can be nised to the level of distinct and vivid consciousness 
by a very slight effort of will, or by a very slight suggestion 
from outside, while some others require greater effort of will, 
or more powerful external suggestion ; some others, still, 
require far greater effort or far more powerful suggestion ; 
some, again, cannot be revived even after continuous effort 
or suggestion ; while some others seem to be lost for ever. 
These different classes of ideas may be regarded as possessing 
'subconsciousness in different degrees and may be called more 
or less subconscious. The evolutes of Prakrti may be called 
more or less subconscious in this sense. But the liminal 
intensity or threshold of consciousness may be lowered by 
proper practices to such an extent that what is subconscious 
in normal circumstances may be made conscious, or that 
what remains imperceivable in normal circumstances may be 
made perceivable ; and in this way the liminal intensity may 
be so lowered that only very few ideas remain subconscious. 
In the Yoga-Sutram it is said that yogins may attain powers 
by virtue of which they may perceive or be conscious of 
things which remain unperceived by ordinary men, or be 
conscious of ideas which remain subconscious to the latter. 
(Vide VibhUtirPida , aph. 33.) And we conceive of a con¬ 
scious Being in whom such a liminal intensity or threshold is 
so extremely low that it has altogether disappeared, so that 
in Him there is no idea or state which is subconscious, to Him 
there is nothing which is not consciously present. Such a 
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Being is the Absolute Purusa. The lives of all other beings 
are divided into two spheres—the subconscious and the con¬ 
scious—with different extents and boundaries. 

Prom the above it is manifest that the limits of both 
consciousness and subconsciousness are fluctuating, and that 
a being may be called both subconscious and conscious from 
different points of view. Thus, a being may be called sub¬ 
conscious, i.e possessing lower degree of consciousness, in 
comparison with a being possessing higher kind of conscious¬ 
ness ; and the same being may be called conscious in compari¬ 
son with a being possessing still lower degree of consciousness, 
or more subconsciousness. In this sense, a lower animal 
may be called subconscious in comparison with a man and 
conscious in comparison with a plant. Similarly, Prakrti 
and her evolutes are called by the Sankhya unconscious (i.e., 
subconscious) in comparison with Purusa who possesses the 
highest degree of consciousness, and are also said to appear 
conscious, not, of course, in comparison with anything else, > 
because there is nothing else than Purusa to be compared 
with, but because their subconsciousness is a kind of conscious¬ 
ness. Or, in other words, though they are unconscious in 
comparison with Purusa, yet, they may, to all intents and 
purposes, be regarded as conscious ; that is, they are conscious 
from their own points of view. Just as we are conscious 
from our own points of view, but subconscious from the point 
of view of the Absolute, so the physical things are conscious 
from their own points of view but are subconscious from 
our points of view. The reasons for such a double point of 
view from which we view the nature of Prakrti and her 
evolutes, are that the latter do not reveal their consciousness 
in the same way as we do. The manifestations of their 
consciousness being quite different from, or in numerous in¬ 
stances diametrically opposite to, those of ours, we label them 
with the name of unconscious ; but really, they are conscious 
in their own ways and from their own points of view, as we 
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are ip our own ways and from our own points of view. We 
may therefore conclude that there is no inconsistency in affirm* 
ing that Prakrti and her evolutes are both conscious and 
unconscious ( i.e ., subconscious), if we understand the proper 
meaning of the assertion. 

In the Yoga-Sdtram it is admitted that the world is in¬ 
cluded in the content of Purusa as the object of His know¬ 
ledge or consciousness, that in respect of this kind of know¬ 
ledge there is no-difference between Him and the Ohitta or 
the mind, and that this coincidence of knowledge is called ex¬ 
perience of Purusa. Let us consider fully the aphorisms 

in which these admissions are made : “ Though Buddhi-Sattva 
(i.e., purified consciousness) and Purusa are widely different, 
yet, their knowledge unite of the world is perfectly coincident, 
and this coincidence of knowledge is called experience (Ht*I:) 
of Purusa; but this experience of Purusa is a part of Buddhi- 
Sattva and is therefore an object of Purusa’s experience (lifol;): 
the self-consciousness or self-knowledge of Purusa (trtapitl. WQUO 
is different from his consciousness or knowledge of the world, 
the former representing the very essence (^H5g:) of him, while 
the latter is a part of Buddhi-Sattva : But, yet, Purusa is the 
observer of that self-knowledge.” 1 (Vibhuti-Pada, aphor. 35.) 
(In this connexion, see also Yyasa’s commentary on it.) Here it 
is stated that Purusa possesses two kinds of knowledge (flSW.), 
one of which is the knowledge of the manifested world 
that comes to Him through Buddhi-Sattva or purified con¬ 
sciousness, and the other is the knowledge of His own essential 
form (CTgq:); but He is the observer of both—of the 
manifested world and His own es3ential form. One thing 
should be carefully noted here : The aphorism does not assert 
that Purusa and Buddhi-Sattva are absolutely different, but 
that they are widely and exceedingly different 
If it meant to affirm their absolute difference, it could not say 
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that their pratyaya, i.e., experience or knowledge of the 
manifested world is identical (*rfMI«r.) ; for two absolutely 
different things cannot coincide in any respect: two things 
which know a third thing exactly in the same way and in the 
same sense, indicate that they have affinity of nature or 
similar constitution at least in some respects, although in 
some other respects they may differ. Purusa and Buddhi- 
Sattva both know the manifested world exactly in the samie 
way and in the same sense ; and for this reason their know¬ 
ledge is identical. Therefore, Purusa and Buddhi-Sattva (an 
evolute of Prakrti) cannot be absolutely different; they must 
have an affinity of nature, i.e., in some respects at least 
they must agree. And in what respects may they be 
supposed to agree ? It is, at least, in respect of consciousness 
that they must agree, that is to say, both of them are con¬ 
scious ; and in respect of the knowledge of the manifested 
world they are conscious exactly in the same way and in the 
same sense; if they were not so, the knowledge of the one 
could not be identical with that of the other. But Yyasa in 
his commentary* says : “ Purusa is unattached, different (from 
Buddhi Sattva) and purely conscious or intelligent, and has, 
therefore, characteristics widely opposite to those possessed 
by the changeful Buddhi-Sattva.” 1 Prom these it is evident 
that according to Vyasa the aphorism means to say that 
Buddhi-Sattva is unconscious. It is difficult to see how does 
he derive such a meaning. The word ‘ atyantSsamkir^a * may 
mean ‘ widely or very different,’ and this meaning is consist¬ 
ent with the assertion that the knowledge of the manifested 
world on the part of Buddhi-Sattva and Purusa is entirely 
coincident or identical. If Buddhi-Sattva and Puruga were 
really opposite to each other in all respects, if they possessed 
wholly opposite characteristics, there could not be, as I have 
shown before, any coincidence or identity between their 
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knowledges of the manifested world—Purusa could not even 
think that t,he knowledge, which was originally attained by 
Buddhi-Sattva, was His own knowledge. Besides it is difficult 
to see how an unconscious thing like the Buddhi-Sattva could 
attain any knowledge at all, inasmuch as knowledge, as is 
well known, must be a conscious state ; and still more diffi¬ 
cult it is to see how such a knowledge, even if possible, can be 
that which the conscious Purusa can consider as His own. It 
is curious that Yyasa calls the knowledge attained by Buddhi- 
Sattva unconscious, and the self-knowledge of Puru§a (qtajihr: 
HSWl) conscious. 1 Now a question suggests itself: If the 
knowledge attained by Buddhi-Sattva about the manifested 
world be really unconscious, how can it coincide or be identi¬ 
cal with the knowledge possessed by Purusa about the same 
world, having regard to the fact that Purusa’s knowledge 
must always be conscious ? Or, in other words, how can an 
unconscious knowledge, even if possible, coincide with a 
conscious knowledge ? The answer must be that it cannot. 
The difficulty can however be obviated by the supposition that 
Buddhi-Sattva is not really unconscious, but*subconscious in 
the sense of possessing far lower degree of consciousness than 
that possessed by Purusa. Purusa’s consciousness or self-con¬ 
sciousness always possesses the highest degree of intensity, 
leaving no margin for subconsciousness, that is, He is 
fully and distinctly conscious of all things, whereas the 
consciousness of Buddhi-Sattva possesses different degrees of 
intensity under different circumstances and conditions; 
therefore Buddhi-Sattva may be called partly conscious and 
partly unconscious, i.e., subconscious. 

The above conclusion is confirmed by aph. 20 of the 
Sadhana-Pada, which runs thus: “Purusa is only subject; 
though he is unattached to anything, yet, he observes the 
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functions or modifications of Buddbi as if they were his 
own.” 1 Carefully notice the commentary of Vyasa on this : 
“ The subject only; ‘ this means that he is nothing other 
than the power of becoming conscious; that is to say, he is 
not touched by the qualities.’ This Purusa has cognitions 
similar to those of Buddhi; he is neither wholly similar nor 
very dissimilar to Buddbi. He is not wholly similar; why? 
Buddhi is changeful inasmuch as its objects are (sometimes) 
known and (sometimes) unknown ; (for instance), its objects, 
such as the cow and the jar, etc., being (sometimes) known 
and (sometimes) unknown, show its changefulness. But 
Purusa is the constant knoWer of his objects ; and this fact 
shows his unchangefulness. How ? For, it never happens that 
Buddhi, which is the object of his consciousness, becomes 
sometimes known to him and sometimes not; he is always 
cognisant of it, and this shows his never-failing power of 
observation and thereby his unchangefulness. Furthermore, 
Buddhi exists to fulfil another’s object on account of its 
synthetic activity; but Purusa exists for his own sake. 
Again, Buddhi is capable of taking the forms of all objects, 
and is thus constituted of three gupas and therefore uncons¬ 
cious; whereas Purusa is only the observer of the three 
gunas. For these reasons he is not similar. Let him be so : 
but, yet, he is not very dissimilar : Why ? Even though 
he is pure or unattached, yet he sees the functions or 
modifications of Buddhi as if they were his own, and thereby 
appears to be, as it were, the very self of Buddhi, although in 
reality he is not so. So it has been said elsewhere : ‘ The en¬ 
joying power (Purus \) is certainly unchangeful and does 
not run after objects. But he appears to run after the 
functionings of Buddhi, as if he himself were connected with 
the changeful external objects ; and thus the reflexion of his 
consciousness falling upon Buddhi, he appears to imitate 
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those functionings.’ For these reasons the conscious Purusa 
appears to be indistinct from, or similar to, Buddhi.” 1 

Bead with this also the aph. 4 of the Samadhi-Pada, 
which runs thus : “ Identification (of ir urusa) with the modi¬ 
fications or functions (of Buddhi) elsewhere,” 2 * * * * * and also VySsa’s 
comments on it which run thus: “ How then ? On account of 
his seeing the objects presented to Ohitta, identification (of his 
manifestations) with the modifications (of Chitta) takes place 
elsewhere, i.e., in the state of the latter’s outward activity. In 
the state of the Chitta’s outward activity, whatever may be 
the modifications of it, the same are the modifications of 
Purusa, as if he existed in that state. And similar is the 
aphorism : ‘ Though the knowledges of Purusa and Chitta are 
really distinct, yet they appear to be identical.’ Chitta is like 
a magnet and benefits Purusa by its proximity to him alone, 
and becomes his own self as it w«re by reason of its being his 
object of experience. Therefore in respect of his consciousness 
of the Chitta’s functions or modifications his eternal relation 
with Chitta as that of the subject to the object is the cause.” 8 9 

The aphorism 22 of the Kaivalyo-Pada is more significant. 
It runs thus: “ Though the Conscious Principle (Purusa) is not 
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connected with any gunas or qualities and is therefore un¬ 
changeable, he assumes the form of Chitta’s functions or modi¬ 
fications ; and in this way he comes to feel them as if they 
were his own.” 1 Vyasa comments on it thus: “The experiene- 
in g Principle (Purusa) is certainly unchangeable and has no 
motion in the form of entering into any gurja or quality ; yet 
it appears to follow the functions or modifications of the 
changeful Buddhi as if it had entered into the latter ; and 
then it seems to be indistinct from the same upon which the 
reflexion of its consciousness has fallen, on account of its imi¬ 
tating those functions or modifications. And so it has been 
said : Nor nether worlds, nor mountain caves, nor darkness, 
nor seas, nor ravines are the hollows in which is placed the 
Eternal Brahman. The wise point out Buddhi, which is in¬ 
distinct from Him, to be that hollow 2 

Bead also the next aphorism along with this. “ The 
Chitta (mind) being thus coloured by the nature of both the 
knower (subject) and the knowable (objects), becomes capable 
of revealing all things.” 8 Yyasa comments on it thus : “ The 
Chitta or mind is of course coloured by the objects thought of, 
and is also itself the object of Puruga’s observation ; for these 
reasons it becomes connected with him as if its functions or 
modifications were those of his own self. The Chitta or mind, 
having thus assumed the forms of the observer and the observ¬ 
ed, appears to be both the subject and the object; and in this 
way assuming the forms of both the conscious and the uncon¬ 
scious, it appears as if it were of the nature of the subject, 
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although it is of the nature of the object; it appears to be 
conscious, although it is unconscious. Just as a crystal vase 
appears red when the reflexion of a China-rose falls upon it, so 
the Chitta or mind, too, appears conscious and capable of 
revealing all things, when it receives the reflexion of conscious¬ 
ness; The Chitta or mind being thus able to assume the form 
of the conscious Puru§a, some people are deceived into saying 
that it itself is the conscious agent.” 1 

Similar other aphorisms may be cited, but those quoted 
above are sufficient to prove our contention that Prakrti (of 
which Buddhi and Chitta are only evolutes) is not absolutely 
unconscious. In aphorism 20 of the Sadhana-Pada it is ex¬ 
pressly stated that Purusa sees the functions or modifications 
of Buddhi (i.e., Intellect) as if they were His own. And Yyasa 
in his commentary upon this remarks that Puru§a is not very 
dissimilar to the Buddhi; for, He appears to be the very self 
of the Buddhi on account of His experiencing its functions or 
modifications as if they were His own. Now, it is here asserted 
that the ground of the similarity between Purusa and the 
Buddhi is the capability of the former for experiencing the 
functions or modifications of the latter as if they were His own, 
and for appearing, thereby, to be the very self of it. We have 
already proved that when one thing appears to be another, it 
possesses the capacity or power for appearing as such, that is, 
it is the nature of the thing to appear as such. If it were not 
the nature of Purusa to appear to be the very self of Buddhi, 
if He did not contain the capacity or power to appear as such, 
He could not do so; but the fact that He really does so, proves 
that He really possesses such a capacity or power. He is, no 
doubt, also distinot from Buddhi; but that does not debar Him 
from identifying Himself with it in certain respects. There 

1 “ wft fli wi ws ftwmq, tw^i 9v)vi*f)<i4ii rorsfturapi ; 

ggsfl rn lft ffrrc-f mvProN 

qtwfiw i qmPwny : i ” 
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are no things in the world which are absolutely similar or 
dissimilar : all things are partially similar and partially dissi¬ 
milar : we call things similar or dissimilar when the points of 
their dissimilarity or of their similarity are few and unimport¬ 
ant (at least for a certain purpose). Similarly, Puruga and 
Buddhi are dissimilar in certain respects and similar in certain 
other respects. Of course one of the points of their dissimila¬ 
rity is stated to be that Purusa is conscious and Buddhi is 
unconscious. And the reason stated for such dissimilarity is 
that the latter, possessing the three gurias, must he unconscious, 
whereas Purusa, who is merely the seer of them, is untouched 
by them, and is, therefore, conscious. But I am unable to 
follow the argument: it is true that Buddhi possesses the three 
gums, hut that is no reason for its being unconscious, if by 
unconsciousness is meant the total absence of consciousness. 
We have already proved that there is nothing in Prakrti 
which is not pervaded and enlivened by the Conscious Purusa, 
and therefore, not conscious. In fact, here unconsciousness 
must mean subconsciousness, which is the popular or 
ordinary sense of the term, as I have said before. And it is 
no reason to argue that Purusa is conscious, because He 
is unconnected with the gums, being a mere seer of them. 
Being all-pervading, He is present in them, though distinct 
from them. Again, He is the seer and they are the 
objects seen, and this relation of subject and object being 
eternal, neither of them can exist apart from the other—the 
very life of the one is inseparably bound up with that of 
the other. And what I contend here is confirmed by aphorism 
4 of the Sam&dhi-Pada, read with Vy&sa’s comments on it. 
Here it is very clearly stated that an identification takes 
place between the manifestations of Puruga and the modifi¬ 
cations of Buddhi in the state of the latter’s external activity. 
Again, Buddhi is likened to a magnet. The essential point of 
the analogy, if there is any, is that as a magnet impregnates 
a piece of iron with its attractive power, so Buddhi impregnates 
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Parana with its own power of modifications and func¬ 
tions so thoroughly that the latter comes to think them as if 
they were His own. How are all these possible, if Purusa and 
Buddhi were really absolutely distinct from each other ? The 
truth is, they are not really absolutely distinct, but partly 
also identical. For Purusa, being all-pervading, includes 
Buddhi as an element of His nature, though at the 
same time, also distinct from it, as the whole is distinct 
from its constituent elements. The same conclusion follows 
from aphorism 22 of the Kaivalya-Pada. In his commentary 
Vyftsa quotes a significant passage which most distinctly 
asserts that Buddhi is the real cave where the Eternal 
Brahman (Purusa) is hidden. If the Eternal Brahman 
or Purusa is really hidden in Buddhi, how can they be 
absolutely distinct ? Can one thing be hidden ( i.e ., present 
in a concealed form) in another, if they are absolutely 
distinct or opposite in nature ? The truth is, Purusa in¬ 
cludes Buddhi within His nature and is eternally present 
there, although His presence remains concealed from the 
view of ordinary people. 

The same thing is asserted in aphorism 23 of the Kaivalya- 
Pada in a still more emphatic way. Here it is clearly affirmed 
that Buddhi assumes the forms of both the subject and the 
objeot—both the conscious and the unconscious. It becomes 
conscious by reason of its receiving the reflexion of the 
conscious Principle (Purusa), just as a crystal vase becomes 
red when it receives the reflexion of a China-rose. The ana¬ 
logy clearly shows that like a crystal vase, Buddhi is not 
wholly indifferent to such reflexion; that is to say, it is its 
inherent nature to receive the reflexion—it possesses the capa¬ 
city or power for the reception of the reflexion. This shows 
that it is not absolutely unconscious; if it were really so, it 
could not even appear to be or assume the form of the con- 
soious. It is true that Buddhi is not itself the Conscious 
Purusa, sis some people erroneously suppose, but, still, it is 
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the conscious instrument or vehicle in and through which 
Purufa works and manifests Himself. 

According to the Sahkhya, then, everything that is real 
and a real constituent of the world is a unique centre in and 
through which the Absolute Self-conscious Spirit realises itself 
in a unique manner and returns upon itself as a fully-realised 
Being. In this sense, everything partakes of the nature of 
the Absolute, and is, therefore, a perfect subject-object from 
its own point of view. But everything is not perfect from 
the beginning; it is actually imperfect, but potentially per¬ 
fect, that is, capable of attaining perfection by gradual evo¬ 
lution. Consequently, everything, except the Absolute, is a 
subject-object possessing different degrees of the unity of 
self-consciousness. Thus we get three forms of personality : 
the Absolute is Super-person ; the human beings are persons, 
and the other forms of being may be called, en bloc , sub¬ 
human persons, understanding by the last persons who possess 
more imperfect forms of self-consciousness. The Saftkhya 
therefore preaches pan-psychism or a personalistic conception 
of nature, the world being a system of spirits. 
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A 

Abhftva (absenoe), IS. 

Abhim&na (self-consciousness), 21. 

Absolute, active principle (perfect will), 86. 

Absolute, concrete, 54. 

Absolute Idealism, The Safikhya teaches, 

106. See Rigorous Dualism. 

Absolute Puru$a. See ISvara and Individual 
puruga. 

,, ,, Activity of, whether spon¬ 

taneous, 84. See Activity , 
Spontaneous. 

,, ,, Bondage, Creation, Release 

of, 86. 

11 „ Bondage of, whether eter¬ 

nal and irresolvable, 77. 
See Bondage. 

M ,, Distinguished from Brahman, 

not essentially as united 
with Prakrti and her 
evolutes. See Prakrti. 

„ „ Function of, in relation to 

Prakrti's creative activity, 
80, 88. 

„ „ Included in S&Akhya defi¬ 

nition of Puruya, 76. 

„ mainfests and realises Him¬ 
self in mnltiple forms, 
84, 76. 

.. „ Nature of Prakrti’s union 

with. 76. 

,, „ Release of. See Release. 

„ ,, Sfihkhya view of, whether 

a bare unity of a sub¬ 
stance or a differentiated 
unity of a spirit, 
whether personal, or im¬ 
personal (see Personali • 
ty), xv. 

Absolute Self, 82, 68. 

Actions, fruits of .whether produced by Karma 

or given by Idvara, discussed. 8, et seq. 

(See Karma and livara.) 

Active senses, five, 99. (See Senses.) 

Aotivity, cause of, 8. 

„ Creative, (a supposed property of 
Prakrti), 119, and eternal, 85, 111, 
(See Prakrti). 

„ of livara for creation and fruition of 
actions, discussed, 9, See Aotione 
and livara , j 


Activity, Spontaneous (a property of ttvara), 
84. See Spontaneous Activity and 
I&vara , 

„ Ultimate source of, xv, 74, 119, 
130. 

„ Whether predicable of Ifivara, dis¬ 
cussed, 11. (See Causality and 
lSvara.) 

AdhyavasAya (determination), 91. 

Adi Purusa, who is. 20. 

Agnosticism in S&fikhya. (See Atheism.) 
Ahaipkara, cosmic, (generated by Cosmic 
Buddhi). 98. (See Buddhi.) 

,, Developed form of Mahat or 

Buddhi, 99. 

,, Differentiated unity of states of 

consciousness referred to a 
definite centre called 1 I ’ or 
Self, 99. 

,, Distinction of subject and object, 

and their relations as per- 
ceiver and perceived, 91-93, 97, 
100. 

„ Evolvent of the capacities or 

powers called ‘ senses,’ as of 
the Tanm&tras, 100, 102. 

,, Moral agent (dominated by the 

gupas), 98. 

., Psychical, a moral agent. (See 

ante.) 

„ Regarded as materialistic by 

some, 105. 

AkAga and water-pots, simile of. (See Afeta- 
phors and Similes in SAhkhya.) 
Akshamatvam, 4. 

Analogy (Metaphors and Similes in Safikhya) 
of the birth of a child by union of 
male and female, 78. See Puruga 
(Absolute) and Prakrti. 

,, of Cave and Buddhi, 148. See 
Buddhi and Puruga. 

,, of Chitta and Magnet, 188, 147. 

See Buddhi and Puruga. 

,. of Cow and jar, 148. See Buddhu 
Sattva. 

,, of Crystal vase and China-rose, 26, 
146, 148. See Anta^karaffa and 
Chitta. 

,, df Crystal vase and red rose. See 
Prakrti , Puruga (Absolute) and 
VidyS. See also Analogy of sun 
and water to the same effect. 
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Analogy, of Dancer and Spectators, 82,115. 
„ of Diver diving and rising again, 
19. See Prakrti t Puruqa and 
Pralaya . 

„ of Ether and Receptacles, 27. 
i, of Fire and Iron, 59. See Anta}- 
karana, Purina (Absolute) and 
Causation. 

„ of Genus and Species, 88. See 
comment on this simile on p. 88. 

„ of Jar, 182. See Prakrti and 
Absolute Purufa. 

„ of Jtvanmuktas and their physical 
bodies, 121,125. (See Jtvanmuktas , 
Individual purufa and Release.) 

„ of King and Soldiers. See same 
simile on p. 62. 

„ of Lame and Blind, 59. See com¬ 
ment on this on p. 59. 

„ of Light and Darkness, 112. See 
Vidyd , Avidyd and Bondage. 

,, of Loadstone and Iron, 6, 58. See 
comment on this, p. 58, and 
Causation. 

„ of Milk and Oalf, 80. See Prakrti 
and Liberation. 

,, of Rope and Snake, 185. See 

Sub-consciousness and Absolute 
Puruga. 

„ of Self and its Ideas, 86. See 

Absolute Puruga and Individual 
puruga. 

„ of Silk-worm and Cocoon, 48, 88. 

See Cosmos and Bondage. 

,, of Sun and its Rays, 65f. See 
Pralaya and Creation. 

„ of Sun and Water, 69. See Akdia 
and Receptacles , simile of, ante. 

Anekatvam, 28. 

Aniruddha Bhafta.7,8, 11,18, 15.17,20, 21. 

Antahkarapa, constituents of, 100. See 
Chitta . 

„ Material of subtle body, 102. 

See Subtle body. 

,, Medium of Puruga’s experience 

of materials supplied by all 
other senses, 100. 

Aphorisms, Bhagavad-Gitft (verses), 47, 48, 
68. 

„ Bh&gavata-Pur&pam (verses), 49- 

51, 69.70,128. 

,, Brabma-SAtram, 70-71. 

,, Mahftbharata (verses), 4, 42-45, 

65-67f., 78, 85, 88, 89,108. 

„ P&taftjala-Dartianam (verses), 39 

40-41. 

„ 8&ftkhya-Ghandrik& (verses), 119. 

„ Siftkhya-Kftrikft, 8, 26, 82, 88, 

52-58, 59,60,75-79, 92, 98,98, 
102, 108,112, 115, 124. 

„ S&ftkhya-Pravachana.S&tram, 1- 

7,8-13,16, 19-22, 27, 40, 56, 
59, 79, 98, 109, 112,115,119, 
121 122. 

„ S&ftkhya-SAtram, 58. 


Aphorisms, Svetftlvatara Dpanisbad (verses), 
71, 78. 

„ Toga-SAtram, 61-65, 71, 76, 79, 

104, 110, 122,128. 

„ Yfijfiavalkya Smrti (verses). 74 

Aptavacbana, 2. See Sruti. 

„ Proof of existence of 14vara by, 
8. See 14 vara. 

A4aya, 62. 

Asuri, 64. 

Atheism (in Safikhya), 1. 

Attachment : 

,, Absolute Puru$a (being tran¬ 

scendent over Prakrti), 
devoid of, 54. See Asaitga. 
Atyant&safikirna, 140. 

Attributes, contradictory, whether predicable 
of the (Absolute) Puru 9 a, discussed, 80, 
55. 

Avidya, 107 109. See Ignorance. 

,, False but positive knowledge, causing 
Puruga (Absolute) to think of the 
relative identity of Prakrti and 
Himself to be absolute, 111. 

„ kind of delusion reflected by Prakrti 
on Puruga, 110. 

„ Property of Prakrti, 110, but being 
a kind of knowledge appertains to 
Puru$a, 114, 

,, Reverse of Vidya. See Vidyd. 
Avyakta, 91. 


B 

Bandha, 118. 

Bannerji, S. C. 92. 

Bhagavad-Gitft. See Aphorisms . 

Bh&gavata-Pur&pa. See Aphorisms. 

Bh&rata, 47, 48. 

Bhratarsabha, 68. 

Bboga, 79, 88. 

Birds, parable of, 72 f. See Analogies 

(Metaphors and similes in S&bkhya). 

Birth (characteristio of that side of man re¬ 
presented by Prakrti), 88. 

Body of Puru 9 a (man), 88, 98. See Mdhat , 

Mahdbhdtas and Categories. 

Bondage, conjunction of Puru9a, with Pra¬ 
krti, cause of, 56. 

,, Construction of a cosmos of (by 
Poru 9 & for Himself) 87. See 
Cosmos. 

,, defined, 107. See Pain. 

„ Delusion consequent on, real, not 
illusory, 118. 

„ Nature of, psychological, not meta¬ 
physical, 108 

„ of Puru9a, bow caused, 57. 

,, of Purufa (Absolute) and Jlva, not 
same, but different, 58. See Jtva. 

„ of Puru9a (Absolute), whether eter¬ 
nal and irresolvable. 77. 

„ Release of Purufa from, object of 
creation, 78,88. See Creation . 
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Bondage, Return of Puruyas, merged into 
Prakrti at pralaya, at next crea¬ 
tion, 20. See Pralaya and Creation 

„ S&kftbya doctrine of, 57, 77. See 
Doctrine of Bondage . 

„ Temporary release of (unliberated) 

uruyas daring pralaya from, 20. 
ee Pralaya and Release. 

Born-slave , Prakrti described as, 59. 

BrahmS, 61,68. 

Brahma-Bindu-Upanishad, 86. 

Brahma-Mimftipsft, 28. 

Brabman, 22, 28, 42 f., 45, 49, 55. 

„ Condition of being the form of, 22. 

,, identical with Absolute Puruya, 42, 

46, 49. 

„ identified in the Mahabharata with 

the truths of S&Akhya Philo¬ 
sophy, 42 See Mahabharata . 

,, Individual puruya, when invested 

with ignorance, 45. See Ignorance. 

„ M&yft, a power of, 72 f. See Maya. 

,, Status of, when attained by indivi¬ 
dual puruya, 68. 

„ Three forms of, 72f. 

BrabmarupatS, 22, 23. 

„ State of being in, during sleep, 
trance and absolute absorption 
(into Brahman), 23. See Brahman . 

Brahma-Sutra. See Aphorisms . 

Brahma-svarflpa. See Brahmarupatd. 

Buddhi. See Buddhi-8attva. 

,, a phase in the cosmic growth of the 
universe, 91. 

„ inability of, to act without distinc¬ 
tion. of the universe into subject 
and object, 93. 

,, narrower than Mabat, 98. See 

Mahat. 

Buddhi-Sattva : 

,i conscious vehicle in and through 

which Absolute Puruya works 
and manifests Himself, 148. 

„ integral part of All-pervasive Puruya 
(Absolute), differing only from 
latter as whole from its constitu¬ 
ent parts, 148. 

„ purified (pure) consciousness, 71,140. 

See Consciousness. 

„ not absolute consciousness but sub- 

conciousness, 142. See Sub-consci¬ 
ousness. 

„ not different in nature from (Abso¬ 

lute) Puruya, 148. 

Borrowings of nomenclature as between 
Sftfikbya aud Upanishad, 78. 


C 

Capacity of covering and projection, attri¬ 
butes of Prakrti, 50. See Prakrti. 
Category, evolute of Prakrti, 44. 

„ gupa, another name for, 88, 90. 

See 


Category, Individual puruya, whether a, dis¬ 
cussed, 44. 

„ no category above the twenty-fifth 

admitted in Sftpkhya, 82. 

„ Supreme Puruya, the evolvent of, 90. 

See Supreme Purus a. 

,, Supreme Soul's transcendency and 

supremacy over, 44, 67 f. See 
Supreme Soul. 

,, twenty-four, called the abode of 
Brahman as qualified by gu^as, 
50. See Brahman and Qunas . 

,, Unmanifest twenty-fourth, called 

Prakrti, 42. 

„ Twenty-fifth, called Puruya in Safi- 

khya, but whether Absolute or 
Individual Puruya, discussed, 
46, 89-90. See Kola (also called 
the twenty-fifth category), 51. 

,, whether cosmical or psychioal, 90. 

Causality of Brahman not amenable to proof 
or disproof by sense-perception, 
11-12. See Brahman and Proof. 
,, of Brahman (not His existence), 

denied in Sruti, Iff. See Brahman 
(or livara) and Sruti. 

,, non-existence of, on I&vara’s part, 

no proof of His non-existence, 17. 
,, of Prakrti, due to influence of 
Puruya (Absolute) by virtue of 
her proximity to Him, 59. 

„ Sftfikbya doctrine of, 29. 

,, whether possible without Bftga t 10. 

See Rdga. 

Cause, Effect subsists in, 29. See Doctrine 
of Satlarya. 

Chitta, a compound of three evolutes of 
Prakrti, 71. 

,, a modification of Buddhi. Sattva. 
See Buddhi Sattva. 

Cognitive senses, 99. See Senses. 

Colebrooke, Prof., 31, 99. 

Conjunction of Prakfti and Puruya, cause of 
creation or evolution of the world, 
136. See Creation , evolution and 
world. 

,, of Prakrti, cause of Puruya's bond¬ 
age, 56. 

,, of Prakrti and Puruya, eternal, 57, 
125, 136, and ultimate fact, 57. 

,, Removal of pain (bondage) by remo¬ 
val of, between Puruya and In¬ 
tellect, 122. 

Consciousness, attribute (eternal), of Prakfti 
and her evolutes, 94-95, 136. 

See Mahat. 

„ not absolute, but admitting of de¬ 
grees and sub-consciousness, 
136-87. See Sub-consciousness. 

„ of Puruya (Absolute), full aud abso¬ 
lute, admitting of no degrees, 142. 
„ of Puruya (Absolute), as distin¬ 
guished from Buddhi-sattva, 142. 
„ two senses or significations of, 
186-87. 
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Cosmic elements, what are, 95. 

Cosmos, 87, 88, 91. See World. 

,, of bondage, Parana’s own construe, 

tion, 87. See Bondage. 

Cousin, M., 117. 

Creation (same as Evolution). See Evolution. 
,, defined in Safikhya, 85. 

,, Details of, 85. 

,, Five stages of the process of, 97. 

,, joint work of Prakfti and Purusa, 78 
,, Object, twofold, of, 79. 

,, spontaneous, theory of, 81. 

,, Supreme Purusa’s eternal and in* 
herent nature to engage in acts 
of, 85. 

,, whether cosniicai or psychological 

or both, discussed, 86*88, 95. 

Crystal vase and China*(red) rose, simile of. 
See Metaphors and Similes in Sdhkhya. 


D 

Devahfiti, 49. 

Delusion. See Bondage. 

Desire, cause of all activity, 8. See Activity. 

,, human and divine, distinguished, 84. 
,, either altruistic or egoistic unrealised 
at the time, 84. 

,, whtther predicable of Absolute Puru¬ 
sa, discussed, 84. 

Destruction of the world, not annihilation 
but absorption into Prakrti at pralaya, 43. 
See Pralaya and World. 

Details of creation, 85 et seq. 

Doctrine of Bondage, 100. 

„ of causality, 29, 112. 

,, of cause and effect, 105. 

, of creation, 105. 

,, of delusions. 108. 

,, of dualism in S^nkliya, whether 

rigorous or relative, 106. 

,, of genus and species, 37-38. 

,, of migration from life to life, 115. 

,, of pan-psychism, 132. 

,, of release, 114. 

,, of satkarya, 96. 

,, of sub-consciousness, 103. 

,, of subtle body, 102. 

Doable conception as to nature of individual 
Purnsa, 113. 

Dualism in Safikhya, 106. See Doctrine of 
Dualism. 

„ Relative, 106. Rigorous, 100. 

Duty, meaning of, 64. 

,, whether attributable to Absolute 
Pnrufa, 64. 

E 

Effect, pre-existent in cause, 29. See Cause 
and Doctrine of Cause and Effect. 


\ Ek&daiSa Indriyas, 98, 99. See Senses. 

Enlightenment, 126. See Viveka or Vidyd. 

Everything in the World, a single Whole 
constituted by many parts (one-in- 
many — unity-in-variety), SO. 

,, in the world (except the Absolute 
Purusa), a subject-object possessing 
different degrees of the unity of 
self-consciousness, xiv. 

Evidence, as to psychological view of crea¬ 
tion in Safikhya. 87. See Creation. 

,, as to existence of I6vara (God), 
,, internal, 19 et seq. 

as to theistic character of Safikhya 
Philosophy. See Atheism in 
Sdnkhya. 

,, not capable of proof or disproof 
by sense-perception, 16. 

,, not positively denied in Safikhya, 

16. 

Evolutes, 44. See Categories. 

Evolution (same as creation). See Creation. 

,, Deli verance of Puruga from bondage 

the object of, 78. See Bondage. 

, Spiritualistic as opposed to materia¬ 
listic (in S&fikhya), 105. 

Existence of God by sense-perception, nob 
provable, 16. 


F 


Finite puruga, See Individual purusa. 
Finite Self (same as finite puruga), 32, 41. 

See Individual purusa. 

Five gross elements. See Cross elements. 
Fruits of actions, whether attributable to 
Absolute Puruga or to Karma, 8, 10. 
See Karma. 

Flint, Prof., 105. 


G 

Gaudapftda, 26 29, 80, 117, 132. 183. 

Generic, meaning of, 94. 

Genus and species : 

,. ,, ,, Different meanings of, in 

logic and metaphysics, 88. 
a a a Theory of, 38. See Doctrine 

of Oenus and Species. 

Godhead, 1. 

Great Principles (Mahat), 91. 

Great Soul (Supreme Soul=Absolute Paru. 
9a), 43. 

Gross Elements (five), 38, 94, 104, 106, 107, 
See Paflcha MahabhUtas . 

,, (with subtle elements), constituting a 
system or world (oosmos) for the 
enjoyment and experience of 
Puruga, 104. See Subtle Elements , 
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Gross, elements (five). Element of conscious¬ 
ness whether possessed by, 106. 

Gupas, 16, 83, 42,58,66f., 66f., 67f„ 69, 7*2f., 
76, 88, 90, 93, 123, 124, 147. See 
Prakrti. 

,, Absolute separation of Supreme Puruga 
from, whether possible, discussed, 
124, 125. 

,, AhaAkfira (self-consciousness), whether 
dominated by, 93. 

,, categories of Safikhya philosophy, 88. 

,, Cause of physical embodiments in and 
through which Prakrti, conjointly 
with Puruga, works, 33. 

,, Colours of, 72f. 

,, Creator of, whether Absolute or indivi¬ 
dual Puruga, discussed. 90. 

,, Enjoyment and experience of, the imme¬ 
diate object of Puruga, 124. 

,, God (immanent in Prakrti) whether 
possessed of, 147. 

,, ,, (transcendent over Prakrti), above 

and beyond the reach of, 43, 66f., 67. 

,, ,, divested of, whether Absolute or 

individual puruga, 44, 49, 50. 

„ whether eternal, 76. 


H 

Haoam, 123. 

Hegel, 38. 

Hirapyagarbha, 90, 94. See Mahat. 

Human personality, essential characteristics 
of, 75. 

,, ,, Safikhya view of, 75. See 

Personality and individual Puruga. 


I 


*1/ centre of reference, 98. 

Idealism, Absolute, in Safikhya, See Absolute 
Idealism. 

Ignorance, 43, 62, 66f. See Avidyd. 

Incarnations of 16vara, 5. See Ytvara. 

Individual Puruga, Supreme Puruga invested 
with the gupas, 90. 

„ ,, same as Infinite Puruga-- 

Infinite Self—Twenty- 
fifth Category — Jiva — 
Man. See Categories , 
Gupa* and Jiva, 

Indriyae, 99. 

Inference, 18. 

Ilvara (same as Absolute Puruga—Brah¬ 
man—God—Great Soul—Infinite 
Self—Parama Puruga—Supreme 
Puruga—Supreme Soul—Tat— 
Vig^n). See each of these terms. 


14vara, activity of (even from altruistic 
motives, if possible), discussed, 8*9. 
,, above the tweuty-five categories, 46. 

See Categories and Jiva, 

„ an ever-enlightened witness exalted 

above and devoid of the gupas, 15. 

,, declared in firuti as voluntary creator 
of the world, 6. 

„ Differentiations of, 46f., 67f. 

,, defined in BbagavadgttA. 51. See 

Aphorisms, Bhagavadgita (verses) 
and Kala. 

,, devoid of raga, 10. 

,, distributor of fruits of actions whether 
directly or by aid of karma, discus¬ 
sed, 8. See Fruits of Actions and 
Karma. 

„ Efficient (indirect) cause of the world, 
17, 48. 

„ existence of, in NySya Darfiana, 21. 
See Nyaya Dartiana. 

,, existence of, in Patafijala Dargana, 
41. See Patanjala Dar&ana. 

,, existence of, in Sruti, 3. See Sruti. 

,, „ ,, in Upanishads, 51. 

,, ,, ,, by sense-perception as 

defined in Safikhya, 3, 5, 
16. 

,, existence of, not positively denied in 
Safikhya, 16. 

„ identical with individual puruga, 45. 
„ incarnations of, 5. 

,, No mention of, in Safikhya, 4, 32. 

,, No proof of causality or, agency of, 
13, 14. 

„ Perception of, 5,6. See Yogins . 

,, unattached to Prakrti and her 
evolutes, 14. 

,, Very forms of, assumed by individual 

purugas in trance, deep sleep, 
absolute absorption, or release, 22, 
23. 

„ whether personal or impersonal in 

Safikhya, discussed, 52. 

J 

Janaka, 4, 45. 

Jiva. See Puruga. 

,, defined, 50. 

,, Equipoise of gupas agitated by 

prenatal acts of, resulting io crea¬ 
tion, 69. See Qunas. 

,, finite and confined puruga, 6, 24, 32. 

„ Multitudes of, differentiations of 

Absolute Puruga, 32, 34, 39. 

,, regarded in Safikhya as an evoluteof 
Prakrti. See Prakrti . 

Jivaumukta, 124. 

K 

Eaivalya, meaning of, 123. 

,, defined, 124. See Pain . 

- Implications of, 127. 

„ True meaning of, 128. 
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Kftla, 50, 51, 69. See Iivara. 

Kalpa-pralaya, 63. 

Kapila, 18, 27, 40, 49, 64, 73, 91. 

,, mentioned in Sveta6vatara Upanishad, 
73. 

„ regarded as an incarnation of 

Nftrffyapa, 17. 

Karapabhavat, 29. See' Doctrines of— Cause 
and Effect—Satkarya . 

Karma, 8. 

,, direct cause of the world, 8. 

,, whether auxiliary to 16vara for 

creative purposes, 8. 

KleSa, 62. See Avidyd, 

Knowledge, discriminative. See Vidya. 

,, true and false, 110. 

Kshetra, 66f. 

Kshetrajfia, 66f. 

L 

Liberation. See Release. 

Liberated soul, meaning of, 40. See Jtvan- 
mukta. 

,, ,, implies bondage previous to 

liberation, 40. 

,, ,, non-return to state of bon¬ 

dage at next creation follow¬ 
ing pralaya, 41. See 1 
Creation and Pralaya. 

Loadstone (and Iron), simile of. See Meta¬ 
phors and Similes in Sdhkhya. 


M 

Mahftbbarata. See Aphorisms, Mahdbharata . 

Mah&bhutas (gross elements), 91, 95, 104, 

111 . 

„ compound things and objects of 
sense-perception, 102, 104. 

Mah&deva (commentator), 11, 17. 24. See 
Vedantin Mahadeva . 

Mahft-pralaya, 63. 

Mahat, 24. 91. See Buddhi. 

,, Cosmic power, called Hiranyagarbha, 
91. See Hiranyagarbha. 

„ first step in the cosmic growth, 96. 

», not the consciousness of a particular 
puruga, 91. 

„ particular and unique investment by 
which Absolute Purusa creates 
through Prakrti, 96. 

Mahefivara, 5. 

Man. See Jtva. 

„ a person possessing intellect and will, 
75. See Human Personality . 

., a specialised organio unity of Absolute 
Puruga and Prakrti, 83, 77. 

,, called Puruga in Safikhya, 76. 

„ regarded as having two sides, 83. 


Manafr, evolved directly from Ahazpk&ra and 
indirectly from Mahat, 100. 

„ internal sense, the medium of all 
other senses, 100. 

Manifest (the), attributes and characteris¬ 
tics of, 93. 

Manana, meaning of, 17. 

ManynesB, ground and condition of Prakrti’s 
oneness, 23, 29. 

Material cause of the world, 72f. 

Mftya, a power of Brahman, 72f. 

,, evolutes of, pervading the world, 72f. 
Max Miiller, 90, 96. 

Metaphors and Similes in Sfiftkhya. See 
Analogies. 

Metaphysical (or cosmological) questions 
involved in Safikhya, 88. 

Metaphysics of Sftftkhya, whether borrowed 
from Upanishads, 78. 

Migration. See Doctrine of Migration . 

,, of Purusa from life to life, 116. 
See Knowledge and Liberation. 

Mind, a compound of three evolutes of 
Prakrti, 71. 

„ equivalent of manas, but wider in its 
meaning, 100. See Manas and 
Manal}. 

Multiplicity, power of, an attribute of 
Prakrti, 37. 

,, of purugas, the gupas, not the 
cause of, 33. See Qunas. 

,, of souls (purugas), Sftfikhya 

theory of, 37. 

„ of souls, proof of, 27. 


N 

N&ham, meaning of, 119. 

Nar&yana, Kapila regarded as incarnation 
of, 17. See Kapila. 

Nasmi, meaning of, 118. 

Nature, 66f. See Prakrti • 

Ny&ya Darsana, 21. 

Neo-Hegelianism, 38. 

Nimbarka, 55, 70, 71,132. 

Nirguna, 68. See Quna . 

Nirlsvara-Safikhya, a misnomer, 40. 

,, ,, ab distinguished from 

Se6vara Safikhya, 40. 

Nomenclature of Siftkhya, whether borrow¬ 
ed from Upanishad or not, 78. 
Non-tbeistic theory of Safikhya, discussed, 1. 
See Atheism. 


O 

Object, compound matter on which the 
senses operate, 100. 

„ of creation, twofold, 79,104. 

„ Prakrti as, in relation to Absolute 
Puruga as subject, 54. See 
Subject-object. 88. 
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Pain, three kinds of, 115,122. 

,, absolute freedom from, 123. See 
Bondage. 

Paficha Mahabhutas. See Mahabhutas. 
Paficha-gikha-Su tram, 18. 

Pan-psychism. See Rigorous Dualism. 
Paficha Tanm&tras, defined, 101. See 
Tanm&tras. 

Parable of two birds, 72f. 

Parama Puru§a. See Absolute Puruqa. 
Paratantra, meaning of, 20. 

PftravaSya, meaning of, 20. 

Passion, cause of creation, 79. See Rdga. 
Patanjala Darfiana. See Aphorisms t Pdtanjala 
Dart ana. 

Perfect subject-object, described, xiv. 
Perfection, attainability of, by gradual 
evolution, 149. 

Person, Absolute Puruga, whether a, xiii. 

,, defined, xiii. 

Personality, different forms and senses of, 
(in Safikhya), xiii. 

„ essential characteristics of, xiii, 
61, 75. 

Pluralistic system, S&nkhya appears to be a, 
61. 

Pradh&na, 11, 70, 71. See Prakrti. 

Prakrti, (same as Pradbana) : 

,, Activity of, prompted by desire to 
release Puuija, 81-83. See Activity. 
cause of creation (when conjoined 
with Absolute Puru§a), 78. 

,, cause of physical and psychical 

mechanism of man, 76. 

,, co-eternal part of Isvara and always 
sub-consciouB. See Isvara and 
Sub-consciousness. 

i, Colours of the gunas or qualities of, 
72f. See Qunas. 

,, Creative activity of, immediate 

object, 124. 

,, Creative activity of, two-fold object, 
79. 

„ Creative activity of, ultimate object, 
124. 


i, different from matter, 106. 

11 Views on, in 8ftnkhya and Upa- 

nishad, 70. 

i, element or power of Brahman, 73. 
See Brahman. 

,, Evolutes of, both cosmical and 
psychological, 86. 

n for enjoyment and deliverance of 
Puruea, 77. 

„ function of, in relation to Purusa, 
80. 

„ Gnpas or qualities of, 72f. See 
Qunas. 

, integral part of Absolute Puru$a, 

, intellectualised and illuminated f 
Mahat, 93. See Mahat , I 

, material oanse of the world, 72f. J 


I Prakriti. 

„ Purusa and, eternally and wholly 
interdependent and inter-related, 
106. See Rigorous Dualism. 

„ Purusa and, not two independent 
realities mechanically united in 
man, 75. 

,, Union between Purusa and, eternal, 
76. 

Pralaya, 20, 66f.,67f.,126. 

Pratyaksha, as proof, meaning of, 3. See 
Sense-perception. 

Proofs, three kinds of, in Safikhya, 2, 11. 

Purufa. See Absolute Puruqa and Indivi¬ 

dual Purusa. 

„ Adi, 20. 

,, attributes of, 30, 60. 

,, bondage of. See Bondage. 

,, classification of, into finite and in¬ 

finite, 32, 75, 76. 

„ ,, ,, into released and 

unreleased, 20, 32. 

,, defined, 75. 

,, Multiple forrnB of, in Safikhya, 33, 

75. 

,, Release of. See Release. 

,, Safikhya view of, xv. 

PuruHrtha, 122. 


Q 

Qualities of Prakrti. See Gunas and Prakrti. 
Question, cosmological, involved in Safikhya, 
88 . 


R 


Raga, activity or causality without, if 
possible, 10. 

Rajas. See Qunas. 

Ram&nuja, 65. 

Relative plurality, 61. 

Release, doctrine of, 57, 114. 

„ for individual purupa, different from 

that of Absolute Purusa, 58. 
t , Real meaning of, as regards jtvan- 
muktas and yogins during tbeir 
mundane existence, 127, 

,, whether absolute separation of 

Absolute Puruga and Prakrti, 
57. 

Rigorous Dualism, 106. 


S 

Ba, whether refers to tiv&ra, 20. 

Sa hi, whether refers to Puru?a or Prakfti, 

Sambandha, meaning of, 18. 

Saipkalpa, 99, 100. 

Sfifikhya-Chandrik&, 27. 
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Sahkbya doctrines. See Doctrines. ] 

Sftftkbya-Karika. See Aphorisms, Sankhya- j 
Karika. 

Sahkhya Philosophy. See Sahkhya System 
Sahkhya-Pravacbana. See Aphorisms , 
Sdnkhya-Pravachana. 

Sahkhya-Shfcr am, 85. 

Sankhya System, different senscB and forms 
of personality recognised in, 
xiv. 

,, ,, non-theistic theory of, 

whether warranted, xiv. 

,, ,, pan-psychism, whether re¬ 

cognised in, xvi. See Pan. 
psychism . 

Sarva-karta, 20. 

Sarvavit, 20. 

Satta, meaning of, 11. 

Self-consciousness, See Ahamkara and 
Buddhi. 

Sense-perception. See Pratyah*a. 

,, as a proof, meaning of, 3. 

,, distinguished from internal 

perception. See Yogins. 

., Existence of God by, not 

provable, 16. 

Senses, number of, recognised in Sahkhya, 
99. See Active Senses, Cognitive Senses 
and Mind. 

Soul, difference between Sahkhya and Upa- 
nishad as to Prakrti’s capacity, for 
purposive creativeness independently 
of Ifivara, 70. 

,, Liberation of, how effected according 

to Svetasvatara Upanishad, 72f. 

„ Multiplicity of, whether warranted, 

31. 

„ Nature of, as described in the Bhaga- 
vadgita, 47. 

Stout, Prof., 101. 

Sub-consciousness, attribute of Prakrti and 
her evolutes, 137-88. 

„ meaning of, 138. 

,, relative, 139. 

,, two stand-points, viewed 

from, 139. 

Subject-object, Absolute Purusa is synthesis 
of, 54. 

Subtle body (same as subtile body). 

,, doctrine of, 102. 

Subtle elements. See Tanmdtras. 
Super-person, personality of God described 
as, 74. S eelfoara._ 

Supreme Purusa. See ISvara. 

Supreme Soul. See lsvara. 

,, ,, defined, 66f. 

Sruti, nature of God in, 55. 

System of spirits, world regarded as, in 

Sflhkbya, 132. See Pan-psychism. 

T 

Tanmatras, 101, 102. See Paficha Tanmdtras. 
Tat, whether refers to ISvara, or finite self, 
4, 7, 12. 


Tattvas, 98. See Categories. 

Tattva-Samasa, 18. 

Testimony, proof by, 2-3. See Aptavachana. 
Theistic Sahkhya, as the vedanta, 1. 
Transcendency of Absolute Purusa over the 
evolutes of Prakrti, 57, 68. See Absolute 
PuruQa and Release. 

Two texts, Sahkhya system to be read in, 
96. 


U 


Unconsciousness, 136-37, 142. See Sub-con. 
sciousness. 

,, two senses of, 136-37. 

Prakrti when regarded as 
possessing the element of, 
133, 139. 

Union between Prakrti and Purusa, whether 
eternal and irresolvable, 76. 

,, ,, Prakpti and Purusa, cause of 

evolution of world, 85. 
Unity-in-multiplicifcy, or a bare unity 
whether Absolute Purusa is, 54. 

Unity of the Absouto Puru?a underlying 
the plurality of the manifested world, 61. 
Universal dissolution, 65f. See Pralaya. 
Upadhi, 23. 

Upanishad, differs from Sahkhya as to Pra¬ 
krti’s capacity for purposive 
creativeness independently of 
ISvara, 70. 

„ metaphysics of, whether borrow¬ 

ed from Sahkhya, 51. 

,, SvetSsvatara. See Aphorisms, 

SoetaHatara. 


Y 

Vachaspati Mi6ra, 27, 28, 30, 82,84,92, 118. 
Vadisfcha, 4. 

Vedanta view on pan-psychism, 132. See 
Pan-psychism. 

,, Sahkhya system as theistic as, 1. 
Vedantin Mahadeva, 8,22, 24. See Mahddeva. 
Vices, Absolute Purusa devoid of,i 
sense, 63, 64. 

Vijfiana Bhik$u, 2-5, 7-8, 11, 13, 15-17, 19-24, 
35-36, 119. 

Virtues, Absolute Puru§a exalted above and 
beyond, 63, 64. See Duty. 

Vi?QU, 42, 43. 8ee lsvara. 

Viveka-Sastra, 17. 

Vyapti, essential condition of inferential 
reasoning, 13. 

„ meaning of, 13. See Sambandha. 
Vyasa, 71, 74, 76, 110, 122, 128,124, 125, 
142-148. 
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Will, desires and actions, essential character¬ 
istics of, 62. 

Wilson, Prof., 81,100. 

Witness of everything, Absolute Puru$a in 
His essential nature is, 67. See Parable 
of Two Birds . 

World, Absolute Puru?a, whether a system 
or, 52. 

„ conjunction of Prakrti and Puruga, 
cause of evolution of. See Creation. 
„ meaning of, 86. 

„ nature of, whether materialistic or 
spiritualistic, xiv, 105, 149. See 
Pan-psychism and Cosmos. 

,, objeot of Purusa’s knowledge or 
consciousness, 140. See Creation . 

,, pervasion of, by evolutes of Mftya, 
72f. See Mdya. 


World-illusion, release from, how effected, 
72f, 


y 


Yatis, 67. 

,, apperception of God by, 67. 

Yoga, 5. 

Yoga-SAtram. See Aphorisms , Yoga-SMram. 
Yogin, 3, 5, 63, 104, 124, 138. 

,, attains supersensible powers by 

yoga, 138. 

„ not affected by Prakrti’s materials, 

124-25. 

,, perception of Brahman by, 8, 5. See 
Brahman . 

Yajfiavalkya, 4. 

Yajnavalkya-SAtram. 8ee Aphorisms , YajHa - 
valkya-Stitram. 
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